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ANNOUNCEMENT:    Today  we  inaugurate  our  regular  noonday  farm  flash  program  and 
introduce  to  you  a  new  personality  —  Mr.  Robbins.    This  character,  who  presents 
the  counsel  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  will'. be  heard  on  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday  dispensing  information  over  the  rural  telephone  line  on 
livestock,  poultry,  and  dairy  subjects.    On  Tuesday  and  Thursday  questions  on 
fruits,  vegetables,  crops,  and  soils  will  be  answered  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture under  whose  auspices  the  noonday  farm  flashes  are  conducted  from  the 
station.    Todd,  a  livestock  farmer  north  of  town,  is  calling  county  agent  Robbins 
now.    Let's  see  what  they  have  to  say. 


(Bell  rings) 

ROBBINS  —  (Taking  up  receiver).    HELLO.    Robbins  speaking.    Todd?    Sure  I  remem- 
ber.   How's  Todd? 

TODD  --  I'd  jump  overboard  if  I  felt  any  better.    What  I'm  worried  about  is  these 
mortgage  lifters  of  mine. 

ROBBINS  —  Fire  away.    What's  wrong? 

TODD :      Not  any  one  thing,  but  about  a  dozen. 

ROBBINS  —  Shoot,  -  one  at  a  time. 

TODD  —  You  sajf  my  bunch  of  spring  pigs  six  weeks  ago,  didn't  you?    About  k 
months  old  now.    Weigh  about  60  to  70  pounds  each.    Not  putting  09  flesh  like 
they  ought.    Don't  know  whether  it's  worms  or  not. 

ROBBINS  —  Worms  don't  bother  U-months-old  pigs  much.    What  are  you  feeding  them? 
TODD  —  Ground  oats,  -  a  little  barley,  -  skimmilk,  -  and  buttermilk. 
ROBBINS  —  On  grass? 

TODD  —  Yes  Sir-e-e.    I  give  them  the  run  of  a  big,  wooded  pasture. 

ROBBINS  —  Grind  the  barley  and  feed  more  of  it.    You'll  get  better  results. 
You  might  add  shelled  corn.     That  ought  to  improve  the  pigs'  condition. 

TODD  --  I-ve.  a  lot  of  pigs.  Robbins,  but  not  much  feed.    Only  about  enough  to 
push  them  another  month.    Would  it  pay  me  to  buy  enough  to  finish  them  out? 

ROBBINS  -  I  think  it  would.  Present  prices  of  com  and  hogs  indicate  satisfactory 
profits  in  feeding  these  out  to  light  market  weights. 

TODD       What  would  you  buy? 


ROBBINS  --  Department  of  Agriculture  recommends  shelled  No.  2  corn,  -  middlings, - 
60  per  cent  digester  tankage.    Put  each  feed  in  a  separate  compartment  in  the 
self-feeder.     If  your  pasture  is  good,  your  pigs  should  make  rapid  gains. 

TODD  —  Pasture's  not  so  good.    What  formula  would  you  use  in  mixing  up  the  feeds 
in  the  ration? 

ROBBINS  —  Can't  tell  you  that.    Balancing  rations  for  hogs  is  a  hard  job  be- 
cause the  pigs  gain  in  weight  so  fast.    Ration  for  one  period  wouldn't  do  for 
another.     If  I  were  you.  I'd  put  the  feeds  in  separate  compartments  in  the  self- 
feeder  and  let  the  pigs  balance  their  own.     See  that  they  have  salt  and  steamed 
bone  meal.    That's  how  Dan  Dibble  does  it.    His  pigs  are  coming  along  fine. 
I've  already  told  you  what  feeds  to  use. 

ROBBINS  —  Yeah.     Dan  has  a  good  head  and  uses  it.     He  had  a  lot  of  molded  corn. 
Didn't  want  to  throw  it  away.    So  he  ran  it  through  a  fanning  mill  to  blow  out 
the  loose  mold  and  the  light,  damaged  grains.    Didn't  want  to  mix  the  molded  corn 
with  other  grain.     That'd  make  the  pigs  sick.     So  Joe  spread  the  corn  on  his 
clean  feeding  floor  and  the  pigs  get  in  there  and  choose  their  own  corn. 

EODD  —  Don't  the  pigs  get  sick,  eating  it? 

ROBBINB  —  Well,  you've  got  to  be  careful.     They  don't  advise  feeding  it,  -  as 
a  rule. 

TODD  —  I'm  not  sure,  Robbins,  that  I  know  what  to  feed  in  the  mineral  mixture. 

ROBBINS  —There  are  several  good  mixtures.     Send  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  bulletins  on  hog  feeding  --  if  you  want  the  full  facts.  Here's 
one  the  Department  recommends:    Mix  50  pounds  of  steamed  bone  meal,  —  25 
pounds  ground  limestone  or  airslaked  lime,  —  25  pounds  of  l6  per  cent  acid 
phosphate,  —  and  5  pounds  of  common  salt.    Put  the  mixture  in  a  compartment 
in  the  self-feeder. 

SEODD  ~  Wife's  anxious  to  know  what  I  can  do  with  an  old  sow  that  catches  hens 
and  eats  them. 

ROBBINS  —  If  your  chickens  are  as  good  raw  as  your  wife  fries  them,  I  don't 
blame  the  pig.    But  I  don't  want  that  pig  to  eat  your  hens  Todd.    Wont  be  enough 
left  when  I  come  out  to  dinner.    Best  way  is  to  build  runs  so  that  the  hens  can't 
get  to  the  pigs.     If  that  doesn't  work,  better  get  rid  of  the  off ending. pig. -Chicken 
eating  with  pigs,  is  largely  a  habit. - 

TODD  —  Expect  you're  driving  that  flivver  of  yours  'round  the  county  a  lot  these 
days.    When  I  see  a  stEeak  of  dust  pass  my  place,  I  say,   "There  goes  Robbins, 
the  demon  county  agent."    Oh,  say,  —  Si  Plunikert  was  over  to  ray  place  the  other 
day.    Advised  me  to  vaccinate  my  hogs.    Advocated  using  the  serum  alone,  —  with- 
out the  virus.    No  cholera  'round  here  at  present.    What  would  you  do? 

ROBBINS  —  If  there  was  any  cholerararound  now,  I'd  advise  you  to  vaccinate.  Better 
check  with  a  veterinarian  about  this. 


TODD  —  Then  you  think  it  isn't  necessary  to  vaccinate  now  when  there's  no 
cholera  around. 


V.'-  J/ 
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ROBBINS  —  Depends  on  surrounding  conditions.  You  have  to  be  pretty  sure  there's 
no  cholera  near  you.  It  also  depends  some  on  how  well  you  can  keep  stock  buyers, 
peddlers,  strangers  and  even  stray  dogs  out  of  your  hog  lots. 

TODD  —  If  there  was  any  doubt  about  cholera  in  the  neighborhood,  what  would  you 
do? 

ROBBINS  —  Get  the  advice  of  a  veterinarian.    Personally,  I'd  vaccinate,  especially 
when  owners  of  herds  with  hog  choldra  aren't  careful  in  keeping  a  strict  quarantine. 
If  the  disease  appears  nearby,  then  vaccinate  in  a  hurry. 

TODD  —  What  about  using  the  serum  alone? 

ROBBINS  --  The  serum-alone  treatment  only  gives  you  immunity  for  a  short  time. 
When  you  use  the  serum  and  the  virus  both,  you  get  immunity  for  a  long  time. 
Mighty  rare  to  find  hogs  becoming  susceptible  to  cholera  before  they  are  sent 
off  to  market  whnn  you  use  both  serum  and  virus. 

TODD  —  Is  there  any  advantage  in  using  the  serum-alone  treatment? 

ROBBINS  —  Yes.     It  is  sometimes  used  when  only  a  temporary  immunity  seems 
necessary.    For  instance,  before  showing  animals  at  a  fair  or  exposition.  For 
general  protection  I'd  say  the  double  treatment  is  better  than  serum  alone  be- 
cause it  gives  you  lasting  immunity. 

TODD  —  There's  still  another  matter  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about.     I've  heard 
alfalfa  hay  shouldn't  be  fed  to  horses  because  it  overworks  their  kidneys.  Is 
that  true? 

ROBBINS  --  Only  partly  .    If  you  let  the  horse  gorge  itself  with  alfalfa  hay,  it 
over-distends  its  stomach  and  puts  too  much  nitrogenous  material  in  the  system. 
Excesses  of  nitrogenous  material  are  thrown  off  through  the  kidneys.     In  that  way 
you  might  have  trouble. 

TODD  —  Is  alfalfa  hay  good  for  horses? 

ROBBINS  —  It  certainly  is.  ^traa  it's  properly  cured  and  fed,  it  makes  a  fine 
roughage  for  horses.    Alfalfa  contains  nearly  as  much  nutriment,  pound  for  pound, 
as  wheat  bran.     I'ts  very  rich  in  protein  and  mineral  matter.     It's  also 
especially  good  as  a  feed  for  young  stock  and  breeding  animais. 

TODD  —  Would  you  feed  the  hay  if  it's  dusty    and  moldy? 

ROBBINS  —  For  the  best  results,  it  must  be  free  from  dust,  mold,  and  smut. 
TODD  --  How  much  should  I  feed? 

ROBBINS  —  I  just  told  you  you  shouldn't  feed  too  much.     In  ordinary  practice, 
the  amount  of  alfalfa  should  be  limited  to  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  roughage 
allowance.     By  the  way,  Todd,  there's  one  thing  you  should  remember  in  feeding 
horses  alfalfa:  —  It  has  a  slight  laxative  effect.    Because  of  this,  you  should 
limit  its  use  in  rations  for  light  horses  doing  work  at  fast  paces. 


TODD  —  Which  is  the  best  feed,  alfalfa  or  clover? 

ROBBINS  —  That's  hard  to  answer.     Clover's  a  very  good  roughage  for  horses. 
Clover  contains  slightly  less  nutriment,  pound  for  pound,  than  alfalfa,  according 
to  Federal  Livestock  experts.    Clover  also  has  a  slight  laxative  effect.  Alfalfa 
contains  the  higher  percentage  of  fertilizing  value  when  returned  to  the  land  as 
manure.    Both  alfalfa  and  clover  are  better  than  timothy  as  soil  improvers  be- 
cause they  are  legumes  and  are  capable  of  taking  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  putting 
it  into  the  soil. 


TODD  —  Some  men  say  timothy's  best  for  horses. 

ROBBINS  —  Most  horse  raisers  consider  timothy  hay  as  the  standard  roughage  for 
their  stock.  It  is  high  in  carbon*  Sceous  material  but  lower  in  nutritive  value 
than  either  alfalfa  or  clover.  It's  preferred  because  it's  easy  to  get  in  most 
sections  of  the  country  and  because  it's  clean,  free  from  dust,  mold,  and  so  on. 

TODD  —  One  of  my  horses  has  an  itch.    What  would  you  do? 

ROBBINS  —  Better  call  in  your  veterinarian.  But  if  you'll  tell  me  the  symptoms, 
I  might  be  able  to  suggest  a  remedy. 

TODD  --  Well,  scabs  form  in  spots  on  his  body.    Was  worse  last  summer  in  the  hot 
weather.     Scabs  seem  to  spread. 

ROBBINS  —  I'd  dress  hira  at  intervals  of  5  to  7  days  with  a  lime-sulphur  solution 
containing  2  per  cent  sulphide  sulphur  or  a  nicotine  solution  containing  5  one- 
hundredths  of  one  per  cent  of  nicotine.    The  ordinary  coal-tar  creosote  dip  will 
cure  the  common  forms  of  mange  in  horses  if  repeated  U  to  6  times.    Better  con- 
sult the  veterinarian  about  him,  though.     The  concentrates  of  these  products  can 
be  purchased  prepared  at  a  definitely  known  strength  and  should  be  diluted  ac- 
cordingly and  used  at  a  temperature  of  95  to  100  degrees  FAHRENHEIT. 

TODD  ~  Thanks,  Robbins. 

ROBBINS  ~  Well,  Todd,  have  to  hang  up  now.  Some  one  outside  tooting  his  born  as 
if  the  judgment  day  had  come.     See  you  later. 

TODD  —  Mant  you  to  come  out  to  my  place  and  have  a  bite  of  dinner  with  us  next 
Monday  at  noon. 


ROBBINS  —  I'll  be  there,  Todd.    So  long. 


*  ♦  *  *  * 


ANNOUNCEMENT:    And  so  Robbins,  the  county  agent,  and  his  friend  Todd,  the  live- 
stock man,  hang  up.    Next  Monday  at  this  time  we'll  tune  in  on  their  talk  across 
the  dinner  table.     If  you  have  an  important  question  of  general  interest  send 
it  to  this  station  or  directly  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to  be 
answered  over  the  air.    At  this  period  tomorrow  the  subject  of  discussion  will 
center  around  crops  and  soils.    If  more  information  is  desired  than  can  be  supplied 
in  these  brief  periods  we  refer  you  to  your  county  agent,  your  agricultural 
college  ox  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT:    County  Agent  Bobbins  is  on  the  phone  again  to-day.     He  is  talking 
to  Mr.  Whitteaore, ,  the  poultryman  out  south  of  town.    Mr.  Whittemore 
is  putting  over  a  barrage  of  questions.    Just  a  second  and  we  will 
tune  you  in  on  the  conversation. 


HELLO  ROBBINS!    Can't  hear  you  very  well.    Too  many  receivers  down  I  guess.  I 
was  saying  that  our  eggs  are  too  small.    The  storekeeper  says  they 
are  not  market  weight.    Calls  them  pee  wees  and  docked  me  several 
cents.    What  is  market  weight? 

ROBBINS.        They  should  average  about  2k  ounces  to  the  dozen,  Mr  .  Whittemore. 
WHITTEMORE.  What  Can  I  do  about  it? 


ROBBINS. 

WHITTEMORE. 
ROBBINS. 


WHITTEMORE. 
ROBBINS. 
WHITTEMORE. 
ROBBINS. 


WHITTEMORE. 
ROBBINS. 


Your  pullets  maybe  started  too  early,  or  they  may  have  come  from  stoclf 
that  has  laid  small  eggs.    How  old  are  they? 

Most  of  them  are  about  5  or  6  months  now. 

They  shouldn't  be  laying  much  before  they  are  6  months  old*     I'd  keep 
the  younger  ones  on  range  a  while  longerr-feed  them  plenty  of  scratch 
grain  but  very  little  mash.    It's  a  good  idea  to  build  up  bone  and 
muscle  until  pullets  are  old  enough  to  lay.    There's  plenty  of  time 
then  to  force  them  with  mash  feed. 

How  soon  do  you  think  I  should  put  the  pullets  in  the  laying  houses? 
About  one  month  before  they  are  old  enough  to  begin  laying. 
What's  the  best  way? 

Except  for  the  younger  ones,  which  I  advised  you  to  leave  on  the 
range  for  a  while,  put  the  pullets  that  are  nearly  old  enough  to  lay 
in  clean,  small  pens  and  feed  them  all  the  wet  mash  they  will  eat. 
A  good  formula  is  U5  pounds  corn  meal;  15  pounds  bran;  15  pounds 
crushed  oats,  with  hulls  sifted  out;  15  pounds  middlings;  and  10  pounc;s 
beef  scraps-     I'll  repeat  that  for  you  because  it's  a  good  one  and 
I  want  you  to  try  it»     (Repeat  formula)    Be  sure  and  give  them  plenty 
of  fresh  water  and  green  feed. 

Would  you  put  any  cockerels  in  with  the  pullets? 

No.    Keep  the  cockerels  by  themselves  until  they  are  fattened  for 
market  or  are  used  as  breeders. 


WHITTEMORE.    How  can  I  get  the  best  results  from  feeding  the  pullets? 
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ROBBINS.     Give  them  a  light  feed  of  grain,  say  2  parts  cracked  corn  to  1  of  wheat, 
in  the  morning —  about  what  they'll  clean  up  in  a  half  hour.     Throw  it 
in  straw  so  they'll  have  to  di£  it  out.     Give  them  a  full  feed  in  the 
afternoon,  especially  in  cold  weather.    Keep  oyster  shell,  grit,  and 
green  feed  where  they  can  get  it  easily. 

WHITTEMORE.  What  about  mash,  Robbins? 

ROBBINS.    Laying  mashes  make  too  long  a  story  to  tell  you  over  the  phone.  There 
are  two  good  Farmers'  Bulletins  on  this  subject  you  should  have.  I'll 
say  this  much  though?- the  correct  laying  mash  should  give  the  hens  a 
variety.    It  should  contain  corn  meal,  meat  scraps,  bran,  and  middlings. 
Drop  a  line  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  their  bulletins  on 
poultry  rations  and  you  can  get  the  complete  information. 


2.  I've  been  debating  with  my  wife  about  putting  elect] 
laying  houses.    Do  you  think  it's  worth  the  trouble  ai 


WHITTEMORE.  ;  Lr.  -      '  -  <=>ctric  lights  in  the 

and  expense? 


ROBBINS.    Results  vary  considerably,  depending  on  how  wisely  they*re  used.  The 
principle  is  good.    Hens  need  about  12  hours  of  light  each  day  to  do 
their  best  work.    In  winter  when  the  days  are  short,  hens  don't  have 
time  to  eat  enough  food  for  manufacturing  all  the  eggs  they  might  lay. 
Their  crops  are  pretty  empty  in  the  morning  after  sitting  on  the  roost 
Ik  to  l6  hours. 

WHITTEMORE.  About  when  should  lights  be  turned  on? 

ROBBINS.     The  Department  of  Agriculture  recommends  that  they  be  used  for  short 
periods,  in  the  north,  after  the  middle  of  November,     Increase  their 
use  as  the  days  get  shorter  to  the  extent  that  the  hens  are  given  12 
hours  of  light  each  day  for  consuming  feed.     If  lights  are  used  too 
much  there's  always  a  danger  of  stimulating  hens  too  much. 

WHITTEMORE.  That  sounds  very  reasonable  the  way  you  explain  it,  but  before  I  de- 
cide I  think  I'll  talk  with  somd  poultrymen  who  are  using  lights.  Do 
you  know  of  any  in  the  count:  j  ? 

ROBBINS.    Yes,  I  know  several,  and  if  you  like  I'll  give  you  their  names  and  ad- 
dresses and  directions  for  finding  them  if  you'll  callat  the  office  the 
next  time  you're  in  town. 

WHITTEMORE.  There's  another  thing  I  want  to  ask  you  about.     Several  of  our  hens 
are  half  sick.    They  are  getting  thinner  and  some  of  them  are  lame. 
Their  wings  droop  and  when  I  pick  them  up  they  are  awful  light.  Their 
appetites  are  good  right  through  up  to  the  last. 


ROBBINS. 


It  sounds  like  tuberculosis,  Mr.  Whittemore.    Those  are  some  of  the 
signs.     I  believe  I'd  pen  the  sick  birds  away  from  the  rest  of  the  flock 
"hile  you  are  sending  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  bulletins  on 
poultry  rations  you  might  as  well  ask  for  their  publication  on  "Tubercul 
sis  of  Fowls."    It'll  give  you  a  great  deal  of  information  that  you  can 
use.    When  you  suspect  trouble  like  tuberculosis  the  best  thing  to  do  is 
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to  get  a  good  veterinarian  as  soon  as  possible.  The  disease  affects 
swine  and  cattle,  and  there  is  always  some  danger  to  your  own  family. 
Anyhow,  the  veterinarian  should  make  a  post-mortem  examination  of 
your  sick  birds  and  he  can  tell  you  just  what's  the  matter. 

WHI TTEMORE .    There's  another  thing,  Robbins.    Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  mark  the  good  layers  and  poor  layers  with  leg  bands?  Should 
the  ones  that  begin  to  lay  first  be  marked? 

ROBBINS.    Yes,  I'd  mark  those  that  begin  laying  the  first  month  with  a  colored 

band  so  that  you  can  select  them  for  breeding  purposes  the  second  year. 
As  a  rule  pullets  that  start  laying  late  make  the  poorest  producers. 

WHITTEMORE.  You  think  then  that  yearling  hens  are  better  than  pullets  to  furnish 
setting  eggs? 

ROBBINS.    Yes,  indeed.    The  yearling  hens  usually  lay  larger  eggs  and  the  chicks 
from  them  are  not  only  larger  but  usually  stronger  as  well. 

7THI TTEMORE .  Two  or  three  of  my  hens  have  bad  colds— eyelids  swollen  and  their 
eyes  get  watery.    A  thin,  watery  liquid  comes  from  their  nostrils. 
What 1 s  wrong? 

ROBBINS.     Hard  to  say.     Can't  you  give  me  any  more  clues? 

WHI TTEMORE .  Well,   one  of  the  hens  is  about  blind.    Her  eyelids  are  stuck  to- 
gether, and  her  eyes  are  all  swollen  up.     The  comb  is  pale. 

ROBBINS.    Better  take  her  away  from  the  rest  of  the  flock.     She  might  have  roup. 

Those  are  some  of  the  signs.    Most  poultry  owners  are  familiar  with 
them.    Haven't  you  ever  had  the  disease  in  your  flock  before? 

WHI TTEMORE .  No,  I  haven't  seen  any  symptoms  as  bad  as  those  I  have  just  mentioned. 

Do  you  think  I  ought  to  take  the  other  sick  ones  out  of  the  main  flock 
too? 

ROBBINS.     I  certainly  would,  otherwise  you  are  running  the  risk  of  letting  the 
trouble  spread  through  your  entire  flock  and  you  may  have  a  serious 
loss.    When  you  have  the  veterinarian  there  to  investigate  tuberculosis 
I'd  have  him  look  at  the  fowls  you  think  are  roupy.     It's  pretty 
difficult  to  give  directions  without  seeing  the  flock,  and  besides  you 
know  that  prescribing  for  sick  animals  is  a  job  for  a  veterinarian. 
Meanwhile  I'd  suggest  separating  all  the  sick  birds  and  be  sure  that 
your  poultry  house  is  not  damp  or  draughty.     It  may  be  that  your  hens 
have  only  colds,  but  don't  take  any  chances.    How  long  since  you  have 
given  your  chicken  house  a  thorough  cleaning  and  disinfecting? 

WHITTEMORE.  Last  fall  I  whitewashed  it  inside,  but  I  think  that's  all  it  ever 
had. 


ROBBINS.     Then  I'd  suggest  that  the  next  nice,  bright,  warm  day  you  give  it  a 

thorough  cleaning  and  disinfecting.  It  will  make  it  more  comfortable 
and  safer  for  the  flock.     Government  bulletins  on  poultry  management 
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and  diseases  will  tell  you  how  to  do  it.     The  main  thing  to  remember 
is  to  use  a  spray  that  will  force  a  disinfectant  into  all  the  cracks 
and  crevices  of  the  walls,  ceiling,  floor,  nests,  roof,  and  every- 
thing else. 

WHITTEMORE .    Where  did  you  say  I  could  get  the  information? 


ROBBINS. 


WHITTEMORE. 


ROBBINS. 


If  you  have  a  pad  of  paper  there  I'll  give  you  the  numbers  of  the 
bulletins.    Here  they  are;:    Farmers'  Bulletin  1200,   "Tuberculosis  of 
Fowls;"  Farmers'  Bulletin .1337,  "Diseases  of  Poultry;"  Farmers' 
Bulletin  287,  "Poultry  Management."    There  are  about  a  dozen  other 
good  bulletins  on  poultry  raising  that  will  save  you  a  good  many 
dollars  of  loss  and  will  also  increase  the  profit  from  your  flock  if 
you  get  them  and  read  them.    The  Government  has  several  farms  and 
tests  out  all  its  recommendations  before  putting  them  into  bulletins. 
One  very  important  thing  that  even  experienced  poultrymen  overlook 
is  the  cleaning  of  water  dishes  and  feed  troughs  regularly.    Are  you 
particular  about  those  things? 

I  think  somebody  attends  to  it  once  in  a  while. 

Once  in  a  while  is  rather  indefinite,  and  I  think  you'll  agree  that 
isn't  very  often. 


THITTEMORE.  Maybe  you1 re  right  about  that. 


RCBBINS. 


WHITTEMORE , 


Well,  it's  the  little  things  that  sometimes  count  the  most  in  poultry 
raising.  Wash  the  dishes  and  troughs  in  boiling  water  every  few  days 
and  put  them  out  in  the  bright  sun  to  dry. 

I'm  much  obliged  for  all  you've  told  me,  and  right  now  when  egg  prices 
are  up  I  know  that  we  ought  to  be  especially  particular.    Call  and 
see  us  when  you're  out  our  way.    Robbins  -  suppose  you  stop  by  for 
dinner  about  this  time  next  Wednesday.     There's  some  other  things  I 
want  to  talk  to  you  about.    Maybe  you  can  give  us  some  more  pointers 
after  you  look  the  place  over. 


ROBBINS. 


Thanks  for  the  invitation, 
next  Wednesday. 


I'll  be  there  sharp 


( t  ime ) 


WHITTEMORE.  Fine!  good  bye 
ROBBINS.        Good  bye 


****** 


ANNOUNCEMENT:  Ask  for  questions  and  requests  for  bulletins  mentioned.  This 

concludes  the  Poultry  farm  flashes.     The  program  tomorrow  will  be 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  fruits  and  vegetables.    Please  send  your 
requests  for  bulletins  through  the  station  and  also  your  poultry 
problems  which  you  wish  answered  on  a  future  Wednesday  program. 


ANNOUNCEMENT:    Farm  Agent  Bobbins  is  in  demand  again  today.    Daniel  Dibble 
who  runs  a  good  dairy  out  on  the  old  Mills  Place  has  some  problems  that  are 
bothering  him.    He's  calling  right  now  for  Bobbins.    We'll  tune  you  in  on  the 
conversation. 


'Phone  rings. 


C ;.«:•-    County  agent  Bobbins  answers:    BOBBINS  SPEAKING. 

Voice:  —  This  is  Dibble.    Remember?  —  On  the  old  Mills  place. 

Bobbins:  —  OH,  SUBE.    HOW  ABE  THINGS  GOING,  EAH? 

Dibble:  —  Well,  so  so.    Except  that  the  cows  aren't  holding  up 
production.    Milking  15  just  now.    They're  on  pasture  yet,  but  grass  is  pretty 
short . 


If  I  were  you,  I'd  start  feeding  grain.    As  a  rule,  cows  that  are  in 
good  condition  -  and  producing  less  than  one  pound  of  butterfat  a  day,  don't 
need  grain,  in  addition  to  pasture.    That  is,  if  the  pasture's  good. 

These  cows  are  slowing  up  every  day  and  pasture's  getting  poorer  and 
poorer.  Suppose  I'd  better  put  them  on  dry  feed?  -  give  them  some  grain  or 
silage . 

If  I  were  you,  I'd  give  the  cows  all  the  roughage  they'll  eat  at  night. 
I'd  give  each  cow  one  pound  of  concentrates  for  each  3  to  3  l/2  pounds  of 
milk  she  gi^es.    If  you're  feeding  a  balanced  ration  and  the  cows  start  to 
puttingon  too  much  flesh,  -  feed  them  a  little  less. 

Would  you  feed  them  silage? 

I  would.    I'ts  a  roughage  feed. 

What  about  minerals? 


You've  got  to  feed  minerals  to  keep  your  cows  healthy  and  to  make  them 
produce  well.    Cows  need  lime.    There's  plenty  of  it  in  legume  hays.    Feed  it 
that  way.     If  you're  feeding  timothy  or  prairie  hay,  oorn  stover,  or  corn 
silage,  I'd  add  ^  or  h  pounds  of  ground  limestone  or  steamed  bone  meal  to  each 
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100  pounds  of  grain.    Wheat  bran,  furnishes  the  cows  plenty  of  phosphorus. 
If  I  were  you  I'd  use  some  in  my  ration. 

I'd  mix  1  or  2  pounds  of  salt  to  each  100  pounds  of  grain,  or  else 
20  to  *40  pounds  of  salt  to  each  ton  of  hay.    It's  a  good  idea  to  have  salt 
blocks  in  the  barn  or  the  yards.    Are  your  cows  in  good  condition?. 

They're  healthy,  but  pretty  lean. 

Good  dairy  cows  shouldn't  be  fat,  —  specially  when  they're  milking. 
Good  ones  won't  get  fat  when  they're  fresh.    If  you  want  them  to  fill  the 
pails,  Mr.  Dibble,  you'll  have  to  put  plenty  in  front  of  them.    And  the  kind 
of  stuff  that  makes  milk.    They  should  be  well  fed  when  they're  dry,  too,  so 
they  won't  get  run  down.     Shall  I  send  you  Government  Bulletin  7U3?  It's 
full  of  information  on  feeding  dairy  cows. 

Yes,  I  wish  you  would.    Dairy' steen  sending  some  of  my  milk  back  to  me,- 
sour.    YJhat's  wrong? 

You're  not  keeping  it  clean  enough.    That  why  it  goes  sour.    Feed  it  to 
the  hogs.     It  won't  pay  you  to  send  that  kind  out. 

What  can  I  do  about  it? 

I  think  you  know  what  you  want  but  don't  know  how  to  get  it.    Like  the 
story  of  the  two  girls,  artists,  who  went  to  Spain  to  paint  pictures.  Couldn't 
talk  Spanish.    Got  hungry  for  some  milk.    So  they  drew  a  picture  of  a  cow  and 
showed  it  to  the  restaurant  owner.    He  brought  them  two  tickets  for  a  bull 
fight.    You  know  what  you  want,  Dan,  but  youTre  not  going  about  getting  it  just 
right.    Keep  yomr  cows  clean.    Keep  your  barns  and  yards  clean.    Don't  let  any 
one  milk  your  cows  when  they're  sick.    See  that  the  milkers  are  clean.  Have 
small-top  milk  buckets.    Then  cool  your  milk.    Good  milk  is  clean  milk  kept 
cool . 

I'll  try  to  remember  all  that.    But  how  can  I  be  sure  the  buckets  are  clee^, 

Scrub  them  with  a  brush.    Use  clean,  warm  water,  and  a  good  cleaning  powdei 
Then  boil  them. 

My  herd  has  just  been  tested  for  tuberculosis,  so  I  guess  they're  healthy. 
But  I've  got  one  cow  that's  dry  in  the  two  front  quarters.    Will  that  make  the 
milk  from  the  other  two  bad? 


If  the  cow  is  well,  and  if  the  swelling  in  the  udder  has  gone  down,  there 
isn't  any  danger.    Trouble  was  probably  caused  by  garget  or  inflamation  of  the 
udder.    If  the  swelling  is  still  there,  don't  use  the  milk. 

Are  there  any  bacteria  in  milk  when  it  first  comes  from  the  cow? 

Always  some  in  milk  —  even  when  it  is  fresh  from  the  cow.    But  when  it's 
carefully  drawn  from  clean,  healthy  cows  there  aren't  many. 

Thanks  for  the  information,  Robbins.     I  believe  that's  all  for  this  time. 
Oh,  yes,  I  meant  to  ask  if  it's  true  that  covs  should  be  milked  at  exactly  the 
same  time  morning  and  evening  each  day,  to  gt-t  the  best  results.    Since  I 
started  filling  silos  I  haven't  been  very  regular. 

Experiments  show  that  average  to  good  cows  produce  about  the  same  re- 
gardless of  whether  of  not  you  milk  them  at  the  same  time  morning  and  night.     It  1 
found,  though,  that  when  you  don't  milk  them  regularly  and  don't  feed  them  regula 
ly  too,  they  give  about  5  per  cent  less  milk. 

Just  one  thing  more,  Robbins.    They're  pestering  me  to  buy  a  mechanical 
milker.    Would  it  pay  me  for  just  fifteen  high-grade  cows? 

Yes,  you  can  afford  to  get  one  with  a  herd  that  large.    The  standard  makes 
seen  to  be  giving  satisfaction  when/handled  and  cleaned.    Hand  stripping  after 
the  machines  is  necessary,  thought    ^Remember,  too,  that  care  must  be  used  in 
cleaning  and  sterilizing  the  machines. 

One  thing  my  wife  wants  me  to  ask.    She  wants  to  know  how  she  can  get 
the  children  to  drink  more  milk. 

One  good  way  is  to  give  them  milk  in  other  food  in  addition  to  a  couple 
or  three  glasses  of  fresh,  cold  milk  a  day.    Give  them  milk  soups,  creamed 
vegetables,  flavored  milk  drinks,  and  desserts  made  with  milk,  -  like  custard, 
junket,  and  ice  cream.     Ice  cream  is  a  good  food  and  you  don't  find  many  children 
T7ho  won't  eat  plenty  of  that. 

You  sure  don't  Bob.     I'll  pay  you  a  commission  out  of  the  next  month's 
milk  check  for  all  this  information.    It's  a  sure  thing  the  check  should  be 
larger  than  the  last  one. 

Don't  you  worry  about  that,  Dan.    Answering  questions  is  a  part  of  ray  job. 
Always  glad  to  oblige  any  time. 


-It- 


Well,  so  long,  Robbinc.    Don't  want  to  take  any  more  of  your  time,  today. 
I'll  give  you  another  ring  next  Friday  about  this  time. 

Good-bye,  Dan.    Call  again  any  time. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *  *    *  *  * 

ANNOUNCEMENT:     That  was  Dan  Dibble  and  County  Agent  Robbins  who  just  concluded 
a  telephone  conversation.    You  will  hear  them  again  at  this  hour  next  Friday. 
Our  noon  Farm  Flashes  are  furnished  us  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington.    If  you  have  any  dairy  questions  you  wish  answered  by  radio, 
send  them  to  us  for  forwarding  on  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


PROGRAM  -g^ra..gl^6h*>s---(l,iWsteek-)  -  r   RELEASE--fjfom-7«Trt:-tt-.- 


ANNOUN CEMENT:    We  have  with  us  again  today,  County  Agent  Robbins  and  Mr.  Todd, 
the  livestock  man.     The  words  of  these  two  characters  come  to  us  each  Monday  from 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.     The  farm  flash  program  is  scheduled  regular- 
ly at  this  period  5-days  a  week.    A  week  ago  Todd,  in  a  telephone  conversation 
with  Robbins  wanted  him  to  dinner  today.     Todd  is  sitting  on  the  porch  awaiting 
his  arrival. 

*  *  * 

TODD  —  (Whistles  to  his  dog)    Come  "back  here,  Shep.     Come  on  in,  Robbins, 

ROBBINS  —  I'm  used  to  dogs,  Todd.    Long's  they're  not  sic-ed  on  me. 

TODD  —  Don't  like  him  running  out  after  folks.    Lie  down,  Shep  —  behave  your- 
self. 

ROBBINS  —  Just  going  down  the  road  to  Austin's  place.     Thought  I'd  drop  in* 
TODD  —  Glad  you  did.     Dinner's  about  ready.     Stop  and  have  a  bite  with  us. 
ROBBINS  —  Thanks,  Todd.     If  it's  no  trouble. 

TODD  —  Not  a  bit.    Mrs.  Todd  says  dinner '11  be  ready  in  about  15  minutes. 
Let's  sit  down  on  the  porch  here  where  we  can  smell  things  cooking.  • 

ROBBINS  —  Suits  me.     Feeding  many  steers  this  fall? 

TODD  —  About  a  dozen  yearlings  and  that  many  2-year-olds.    Want  to  get  them  on 
the  market  about  April. 

ROBBINS  —  On  full  feed  yet? 

TODD  —  Yes,     Bean  getting  a  full  feed  of  grain  for  about  2  weeks  now.  I'm 
feeding  a  corn  and  alfalfa  ration.     How  much  should  they  be  eating,  Robbins? 

ROBBINS  —  You'd  expect  the  yearlings  to  eat  about  6  pounds  of  hay  and  15  pounds 
of  corn  per  head  a  day.     That  is,   if  they're  on  full  feed.     Two-year-olds  ought 
to  get  more.    About  10  pounds  of  hay  and  20  to  22  pounds  of  corn  per  head  a  day. 
That's  an  average  figure. 

TODD  —  Not  feeding  many.     Is  the  market  right  for  me  to  increase  the  number  of 
feeders  just  now? 

ROBBINS  —  The  market  looks  reasonably  favorable  for  the  rest  of  this  year  and 
all  of  next,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  says.     Don't  increase  the 
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size  of  your  operations  without  giving  the  matter  careful  thought.    Profits  in 
small-scale  feeding  often  are  the  result  of  putting  the  relatively  cheap  feeds  . 
to  good  use  in  the  feed  lot  and  in  returning  fertility  to  the  soil.  Cattle 
feeder  has  much  of  his  opportunity  in  buying  and  selling,  —  but  to  make  money 
he's  got  to  use  good  judgment  in  selecting  the  class,  grade,  and  weight  of  feeder? 
that  will  make  the  best  use  of  the  feeds  available.     Then  he's  got  to  know  the 
season  of  the  year  when  each  class  and  grade  of  cattle  will  give  the  greatest 
margin.     I'd  think  it  over  and  write  in  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  more  facts. 

TODD  —  Are  cattle  prices  going  up?  . 

ROBBINS  —  There  has  been  a  general  upward  trend  in  cattle  prices  eiince  September, 
the  reports  show.     The  better  grades  of  fed',  steers  have  made  the  most  gain. 
The  usual  summer  rise  for  good  and  choice  heavy  fed  cattle  was  delayed.  That's 
probably  because  there  was  a  relatively  large  market  supply  of  those  grades. 

TODD  —  How  does  the  market  compare  with  last  year? 

ROBBINS  --  I'm  told  the  total  market  receipts  of  cattle  since  the  first  of  July 
have  been  about  12  per  cent  less  than  for  the  same  period  last  year.  Shipments 
of  feeding  cattle  from  a 'dozen  main  markets  have  also  been  about  12  per  cent  less. 
Since  the  middle  jf  the  year,  feeders  have  largely  taken  light  cattle.  Lately, 
the  advance  in  fed  cattle  prices  has  improved  the  outlet  for  cattle  suitable  for 
a  quick  turn. 

TODD  —  My  calves  are  about  ready  to  sprout  horns.     I  wish  you'd  give  me  the  di- 
rections for  removing  them. 

ROBBINS  —  That's  easy.     Use  caustic  soda  or  potash.    Rub  the  sprouting  horn  with 
a  moistened  end  of  the  stick  of  caustic.    Repeat  three  times,  -  but  be  sure  the 
spots  get  dry  each  time  before  you  rub  on  more  caustic. 

TODD  —  What's  the  best  time  of  year  to  dehorn  cattle? 

ROBBINS  —  Either  in  the  fall  after  frost,  or  in  the  early  spring  before  hot 
weather  comes  on.    Never  do  it  in  warm  weather. —  when  flies  are  plentiful.  Say 
Todd,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  that  corn  of  yours  that  the  frost  caught? 

TODD  —  Not  quite  sure  just  what  to  do  with  it. 

ROBBINS  —  You  can  use  it  for  silage. 

TODD  ~  Yes? 

ROBBINS  —  Use  it  before  frost  gets  the  crop  again.     Leaves  will  drop  off  easily 
if  you  don't  add  plenty  of  water  when  you're  filling  the  silo.    By  the  way, 
that's  a  likely  looking  young  boar  I  noticed  as  I  came  by  the  pens. 

TODD  —  Yes  sir-ree.'    Just  wondering  what  to  do  to  grow  him  out  and  develop  him 
right.     He  weight  about  250  pounds.    Don't  want  to  get  him  too  fat. 

ROBBINS  —  I'd  put  him  in  a  good  pasture  or  lot  this  winter,  where  he'll  get 
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exercise  a  plenty.     See  that  he  gets  a  good  supply  of  succulent  feed  such  as 
winter  wheat,  rye,  oats  or  vetch.    He  should  have  the  run  to  a  self-feeder  con- 
taining animal  tankage,  —  linseed  meal,  —  and  wheat  middlings  put  in  separate 
compartments.     If  you  hand-feed  shelled  corn  you  can  control  the  amount  he  gets 
so  he  won't  put  on  too  much  flesh. 

TODD  —  A  good  idea.     Say,  Robbins,  my  hogs  need  a  good  oiler.    Want  to  make 
one  that  won't  cost  much.     Can  you  tell  me  how  to  do  it? 

ROBBINS  —  Yes,  Sir.    Jim  Austin's  made  a  checvp  one  by  wrapping  a  fence  post 
in  his  hog  lot  with  five  or  six  layers  of  sacking.    Wets  the  cloth  with  oil  or 
disinfectant  now  and  then.     Hogs  rub  against  it  like  they  £naw  what  its  there 
for.     Didn't  cost  much,  either.  Jim  says. 

TODD  —  I  hear  Austin's  feeding  slack  coal  to  his  hogs  regularly.     Is  that 
0.  K.?    Notice  mine '11  eat  it  when  they  can  get  it. 

ROBBINS  —  That's  a  sign  the  hogs  aren't  getting  enough  mineral  matter.  Or 
else  the  wrong  kind.     I  wouldn't  say  soft  coal  does  them  any  good.     Seems  to 
cause  constipation.    Doesn't  fully  supply  their  mineral  requirements  anyway. 
Ten  parts  of  l6  per  cent  acid  phosphate  —  10  parts  wood  ashes  —  and  one  part 
salt  will  give  them  the  minerals  they  need, 

TODD  —  That  recipe  should  save  coal  anyhow  Robbins.     Say  are  my  gilts  old 
enough  to  breed  yet? 

ROBBINS  —  Dfhat»s  their  age? 

TODD  —  About  8  months.    Pretty  well  grown,  too. 
ROBBINS  —  That's  old  enough,  then. 

TODD  —  Should  sows  be  fat  when  they're  ready  to  farrow? 

ROBBINS  ~  No  not  fat.     Ought  to  be  in  good  condition,  though.     If  you  give 
them  enough  exercise,  and  supply  them  with  a  well-balanced  ration  during  the 
gestation  period  —  they'll  be  all  right,  even  if  they  do  LOOK  a  little  fat. 
Many  a  poor  pig  crop  can  be  traced  to  brood  sows  fed  unbalanced  rations  of 
fattening  feeds  —  in  close  auarters.     If  your  sows  are  well  conditioned, 
they  ought  to  produce  strong  pigs  and  milk  freely.     If  they're  not  well 
nourished  they  generally  produce  weak  pigs  and  are  poor  milkers. 

TODD  —  What's  the  hog  market  situation  right  now,  Robbins? 

ROBBINS  —  Well,  the  general  price  trend  has  been  downward  this  month,  in 
spite  of  the  higher  prices  in  September.    Usually  expect  a  downward  trend 
in  average  prices  this  time  of  year,  though.     Increased  supply  of  light  hogs 
from  the  spring  pig  crop  has  caused  a  narrowing  in  the  price  range  for  this 
type  of  hog.     Summer  run  of  heavy  packing  hogs  is  almost  at  an  end. 


TODD  —  How  does  the  market  supply  of  hogs  compare  with  last  year? 
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ROBBINS  —  Market  supply  of  hogs  from  the  1926  spring  pig  crop  is  expected 
to  be  about  the  same  as  from  last  year's  crop.    Present  storage  stocks  of 
pork  products  are  relatively  large  for  this  season  of  the  year,  the  reports 
from  Department  say. 

TODD  —  How  do  those  sheep  out  there  look  to  you?    Look  run-down  to  me.. 
Haven't  much  appetite.     Old  ewes  have  running  noses. 

BOBBINS  —  Probably  wormy,  Todd.     I'd  suggest  a  dose  of  1  per  cent  solution 
of  conper  sulphate.    Dose  them  with  this  every  k  to  6  weeks.    Pasture  rota- 
tion's recommanded  to  keep  sheep  and  lads  in  the  best  condition.     I'd  send 
to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  or  to  the  state  college  for  full 
directions. 

TODD  —  I'll  do  that.     But  maybe  I'm  not  feeding  them  right.     I  haven't  much 
pasture.    But  I  have  plenty  of  silage,  fodder,  and  cottonseed  meal. 

ROBBINS  —  It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  feed  silage  up  to  3  pounds  per  head  per 
day  to  the  lambs. along  with  the  corn  fodder  and  cottonseed  cake.     The  cotton- 
seed cake  should  be  pea  size.     I  shouldn't  feed  more  than  one-third  of  a  pound 
of  c^ke  a  d^y  per  lamb.    Make  feeding  changes  gradually.    Be  sure  not  to  over- 
feed at  first,  — especially  if  the  l^mbs  are  pretty  hungry. 

TODD  —  Sounds  like  good  gospel  to  me,  Robbins.     Do  you  remember  that  yearling 
ram  I  bought  a  year  ago?    I'm  inclined  to  blame  him  for  my  short  crop  of  lambs. 
Wonder  if  he  was  too  young? 

ROBBINS  —  As  I  remember,  you  h~d  •'bout  20  to  30  ewes  in  the  flock.  No,  I 
wouldn't  blame  the  yearling  ram.  Maybe  the  ewes  were  to  blame.  Were  they 
pretty  fat? 

TODD  —  Yes,  they  WERE  f-^t. 

ROBBINS  —  The  ewes  should  be  thrifty,  but  not  f^t. 
TODD  —  Would  you  feed  them  timothy  hay? 

ROBBINS  —  I  wouldn't.     Timothy's  o  -poor  sheep  feed.    Good  legume  hay's  best. 

TODD  —  You  mentioned  a  treatment  for  stomach  worms  in  sheep.  Let's  have  that 
again. 

ROBBINS  —  Dose  them  every  h  to  6  weeks  with  a  one  per  cent  solution  of  copper 
sulphate.    But  don't  give  thorn  the  treatment  during  freezing  weather.  The 
copper  sulphate  treatment  doesn't  cost  much  ^nd  doesn't  take  much  time.    U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  recommends  it.     It  tells  all  about  it  in  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  1330,  on  p-rasites  of  sheep.    You  know,  Todd,  it's  the  man  who 
pays  most  attention  to  the  little  details  of  farming  thnt  gets  there.  Worms 
and  lice  are  little  things  but  they  rob  many  a  feeder  of  his  profits. 

TODD  —  That's  right.      Wife's  calling  dinner.     Lot's  wash  up. 
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AMOUlTCENiENT :     If  you  have  some  good  practical  questions  to  put  to  our  Mr. 
Robbins,  who  represents  the  advise  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
send  them  to  this  station  to  be  forwarded  on  to  the  Department  for  answer 
over  the  air.     Tomorrow  at  this  time  the  farm  flashes  will  consist  of  ques 
and  answers  about  crops. 


PROGRAM 


ANNOUNCEMENT:    County  Agent  Bobbins  and  Mr.  Dan  Dibble,  the  two  characters 
introduced  to  you  last  Friday  from  this  station,  will  continue  their  telephone 
conversation  today.    As  usual  on  Fridays  the  topic  of  discussion  will  be  dairy- 
ing.    The  noon  farm  flashes  are  presented  from  this  station  through  the  auspices 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


rPhone  rings. 

ROBBINS  -  Hello  I  Robbins  talking. 

DIBBLE  -  This  is  Dan  Dibble  .    I  thought  I'd  get  you  about  this  time  of  day. 

R  -  Yes,  sir-ree!    You  know  my  noble  nature  pretty  well.    Well,  what  can  I  do  for 
you? 

D  -  Information,  Robbins,  information.    Bossing  a  bunch  of  cows,  making  them  turn 
in  an  honest  day's  work,  is  some  job.     I'm  up  against  a  feeding  problem  right  now. 
Have  some  miscellaneous  feeds  I  want  to  work  off  on  the  herd.    What's  the  value  of 
nice  green  corn  stalks  in  comparison  with  clover  hay  at  $10  a  ton? 

R  -  I  can  give  you  some  figures  on  that,  Mr.  Dibble,  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture worked  out.    They  found  that  less  than  one-half  of  the  corn  stalks, 
to  be  exact,  are  able  to  be  eaten  by  dairy  cows.    That  much,  though,  is  equal, 
pound  for  pound,  to  clover  hay,  which  would  make  your  fodder  worth    $U.H0  a  ton. 
Of  course,  what's  left  of  the  corn  stalks  has  some  value  for  bedding  and  manure. 

D  -  Then  IT11  have  to  feed  about  two  and  a  half  times  as  many  pounds  of  fodder  as 
I  would  clover  hay  tu  get  the  fame  results? 

R  -  That's  right. 

D  -  I've  got  a  carload  of  pumpkins  scattered  through  the  corn.    Are  they  worth 
gathering  for  cow  feed?    Is  it  true  that  they  have  a  tendency  to  dry  up  cows? 

R  -  No  proof  at  all  that  that's  true.     I  suppose  the  reason  people  believe  this 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  pumpkins  have  such  a  low  nutritive  value.     They're  worth 
only  about  U0$  as  much  as  corn  silage.     They  contain  less  than  10$  of  dry  matter. 
When  you  start  feeding  pumpkins  and  not  much  else,  naturally  the  milk  yield  will 
suffer.    However,  the  dry  matter  of  pumpkins  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  corn  silage 
and  about  every  75  pounds  of  pumpkin  you  feed  your  cows  will  replace  J>0  pounds  of 
silage  in  the  ration.    Yes,  siree,  they're  worth  gathering.    Be  sure  your  cows 
are  getting  plenty  to  eat  besides  pumpkins,  though. 
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L  -  I?m  pretty  well  fixed  on  soy  bean  nay.     I've  been  feeding  it  about  the  same 
as  I  usually  db  clover  and  timothy,  but  ny  cows  and  yearlings  have  all  taken  the 
scours-     The  soy  beans  were  cut  late  and  fully  matured  and  there  are  a  lot  of 
beans  in  the  hay. 

R  -  That's  odd.  Mr.  Dibble.     Soy  bean  has  is  usually  fed  in  the  same  quantities 
as. other  hay.    Maybe  your  hay  is  not  sound  or  is  very  stemmy.    Moldy  bay  or 
spoiled  beans  might  cause  the  trouble.    Often  the  scouring  is  caused  by  the  stiff 
steams  of  hay  scratching  the  digestive  tract.    Providing  the  hay  is  free  from 
spoilage  of  any  kind,  I  would  suggest  that  you  feed  a  greater  quantity  than  usual 
The  cows  can  get  enough  then  without  eating  so  many  of  the  coarse  stems.  Some- 
times the  cows  prefer  stems  to  leaves.     If  yours  do,  this  treatment  won't  work. 
* —  i  j-     '  y 

D  -.That's  all  new  to  me,  Bobbins,  but  I'll  try  it  out.     I've  got  some  sorghum 
fodder.    How  would  it  be  for  milk  cows? 

S  -  It  makes  fair  feed.  Dibble,  -  especially  if  you  planted  it  thick  and  cut  it 
young,  so  that  it  cured  like  other  hay. 

D  -  Tell  me,  Robbins,  how  do  you  feed  roots  so  to  avoid  tainting  the  milk? 

•R.-  Feed  them  right  after  milking  and  you  shouldn't  have  any  trouble.  This  applief 
■especially  to  turnips  and  similar  roots, 

D  -  Well,  all  of  those  things  have  been  worrying  me  some,  Robbins,  but  my  real 
grievence  is  a  kicking  cow.     That  cow  really  has  me  worried  .every  time  I  sit  down 
alongside  her.    She's  absolutely  the  kickingest  cow  I've  ever  had  on  the  place. 
She's  never  really  kicked  me  yet,  but  she  kicks  where  I  recently  was  just  regular- 

ly.  >c 

R  -  I  wouldn't  take  any  chances  with  her,  Dibble.    Tie  her  foot  to  a  ring  in  the 
floor.    Or  tie  her  legs  closely  together  above  the  hocks.    Cross  the  rope  between 
the  legs  so  it  won't  slip  down.    You  can  buy  a  special  chain  to  hold  the  legs  to«- 
gether  at  the  hocks,  if  you  feel  that  that  would  make  it  safer. 

D  -  This  same  cow  won't  give  her  milk  down  at  times.     Is  there  any  remedy  for 
this? 

R  -  Not  much  you  can  do,  Mr.  Dibble,  except  avoid  exciting  her.    Probably  giving 
her  a  little  feed  while  you're  milking  will  help. 

D-  Well,  thanks  for  the  suggestions.     If  I  didn't  think  so  much  of  this  heifer's 
mother  I*d  beef  her.     She'll  be  dry  soon  now.     Say,  how  long  a  dry  period  is 
necessary  to  enable  the  cow  to  build  up  reserve  and  be  in  good  condition  to 
produce  well? 

R  -  Well,  that  varies.     High  producers  should  have  a  longer  dry  period  than  a 
low  producing  one,  because  her  reserves  are  more  likely  to  be  used  up.     If  you're 
feeding  a  dry  cow  on  a  ration  low  in  protein  and  mineral  matter  it  will  require 
more  time.    Pasture  grasses,  legume  hay,  bran  and  oil  meal  are  good  feeds  for  a 
dry  cow.     She  should  be  in  good  flesh  at  calving  time.    As  a  rule,  the  dry  period 
runs  from  U  to  8  weeks. 


D  -  The  fall  calves  are  not  doing  extra  well.      What  are  the  chief  causes  of  dis- 
eases and  disorders  in  calves? 

R  -  You  may  he  surprised,  hut  nearly  all  of  these  troubles  are  caused  t?J  lack ^ of 
cleanliness.  The  huckets  in  which  the  calves  are  fed  and  also  the  pens  in  which 
they  are  kept  should  he  kept  absolutely  clean. 

D  -  What's  the  "best  method  to  teach  calves  to  eat  grain? 

R  -  Place  a  little  grain  in  the  pail  as  soon  as  the  calf  gets  through  its  milk. 

D  -  Just  a  minute,  Bobbins.    My  wife  is  calling  to^me.     Say,  she  wants  to  know 
what  causes  light  and  dark  streaks  in  butter.    And  what  causes  cream  to  foam  when 
she  churns? 

R  -  Tell  her  that  the  streaks  are  caused  by  uneven  distribution  of  salt  and  can  be 
prevented  by  using  a  good  grade  of  butter  salt  that  dissolves  readily  and  then 
working  salt  into  butter  until  it  is  well  distributed  and  dissolved.    Tell  her 
it's  normal  for  cream  to  foam  when  its  churned.    If  butter  is  slow  in  forming, 
it  may  be  because  the  churn  is  more  than  half  full  after  the  cream  foams.  Cream 
containing  30  to  35$  butterfat  is  of  the  proper  richness  for  churning. 

D  -  I'll  tell  her  all  that,  Robbins.     She  complained  the  other  day  that  the  fresh 
milk  got  thick  after  standing  3  or  U  hours.     The  cream  is  sweet,  but  the  milk  gets 
thick  at  the  bottom,  although  it's  not  sour. 

R  -  Tell  her  it's  nothing  to  worry  about  if  the  milk  is  normal  when  it  is  drawn 
from  the  cow.    The  trouble  is  probably  due  to  the  action  of  certain  bacteria  which 
cause  ropiness  in  milk,  or  sweet  curdling.     I'd  suggest  that  you  boil  all  milking 
utensils  thoroughly  and  fence  the  cows  out  of  pools  of  stagnant  water.  It's 
there  that  these  bacteria  get  on  the  cows'  bodies. 

D_-  Well,  that's  enoughto  hold  me  for  a  week  at  least.    When  you're  cut  this  way, 
Robbins,  pull  in. 


ANNOUNCEMENT :    This  concludes  the  farm  flashes  for  this  week.    Again  Monday,  and 
through  the  week,  theae  messages  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  may  be 
heard  from  this  station.    Your  questions,  of  general  interest,  will  be  welcomed 
by  the  Department  for  use  in  these  programs.     If  sent  to  this  station  they  will 
be  forwarded. 
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Second  release  October  13« 


ANNOUNCEMENT :    Last  Wednesday,  we  introduced  Mr .  Whittemore,  the  Poultryman,  in  a 
telephone  conversation  with  county  agent  Robbins.     They  settled  several  questions 
at  that  time  and  Robbins  accepted  Vhittemore 1 s  invitation  out  to  dinner  today. 
YJhittemore 1  s  cleaning  out  the  hen  house  and  casting  an  occasional  glance  down  the 
road-    He  hears  his  Ford  before  he  sees  him.    Robbins  is  at  the  road  now. 


77HITTEMORE  -  Hey!    You'll  run  that  nag  down. 

ROBBINS  -  Can't  be  done.     She's  made  of  iron  and  speed. 

W  -  Come  on  in.    Jump  right  over  the  fence. 

R  -  Didn't  think  I  could  do  it,  eh?    I  stopped  a  piece  down  the  road  to  see  that 
new  barn  Jake  Smith's  building  and  was  afraid  I  might  be  late  for  dinner. 

u  -  Plenty  of  time.    By  the  way,  Robbins  I  ought  to  do  a  bit  of  building  myself 
to  care  for  some  more  hens  I've  been  thinking  of  buying.    Do  you  think  the 
poultry  business  justifies  increasing  my  flock  just  now? 

R  -  '.Veil,  poultry  conditions  are  reasonably  favorable.    Price  of  eggs  is  ad- 
vancing.    Every  reason  to  think  the  keeping  of  hens  for  egg  production  will  be 
fairly  profitable  during  this  winter  and  the  coming  year. 

W-  That  sounds  mighty  good..    Any  danger  of  a  slump  in  the  egg  and  poultry  market 
soon? 

R-  Well,  the  number  of  poultry  kept  in  this  country  has  increased  dmring  the  past 
5  years.     That's  what  the  1925  census  returns  point  to.     There's  nothing  to  indi- 
cate that  the  production  has  reached  the  point  where  it  is  likely  to  be  greater 
than  consumption. 

W  -  That's  encouraging.     But  my  pullets  aren't  laying  yet.     They  don't  seem  to  be 
in  a  good  condition  of  flesh.    Wish  they's  settle  down  to  laying. 

R-  Those  pullets  out  there  in  the  yard  don't  look  very  thrifty.     I '.d  keep  milk 
before  them  so  they  can  drink  all  they  want  of  it.     I'd  give  them  more  scratch 
feed.     They  ought  to  get  about  three  parts  of  scratch  feed  to  one  of  mash.  Are 
they  on  grass  range? 

Well,  I  let  them  run  out. 

R  -  They  ought  to  get  plenty  of  green  feed  then.  If  they  don't  get  it,  you  should 
feed  some  sort  of  green  feed  every  day. 


i      '  '    '        '  :i 
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W  -  Some  of  our  hens  are  still  molting.     Can't  I  do  something  to  make  them  all  molt 
at  about  the  same  time  so  they'll  get  down  to  laying  again? 

1  -  I  don't  know  of  any  practical  way  to  feed  pou'Ury^so  they'll,  all  molt  at  one 
time.     Give  them  a  good  range  on  grass  land  and  feed  them  milk  liberally  in  the 
ration,  that 1 11  help. 

W  -  I  heard  that  early  molters  are  not  as  good  layers  as  those  that  molt     3  late. 
Is  that  true? 

R  -  Heavy  layers  tend  to  molt  later  than  poor  layers.     It's  a  pretty  sure  shot 
that  a  hen  whichstarts  to.  mp^t  in  July  or  August  is  a  poor  layer. 

W  -  A  lot  of  poor  layers  around  this  place  then.  '  Would  you  cu,ll  hens  that  didn't 
molt  before  the  first  of  September?  ~    J"  i        -  s£  '"  ' -' ;  ~r 

R  -  Well,  that  depends.    You've  got  to  keep  the  time  hens  molt- In.- mind  when  you 
cull,  but  it's  not  the  only  thing  to  remember.    Excessively  fat  hens  that  don't 
molt  before  the  first  of  September  and  late  molters  that  nave  bright  yellow  beak 
and  shanks, '-  have  probably  laid  poorly  and  should  be  culled.    Hens  with  weak  con- 
stitutions should  be  culled  regardless  of  when  they  molt. 

W  -  I  culled  some  of  the  poor  hens  late  in  the  Summer.    Would  it  pay  me  to  go  over 
the  flock  again  now? 

R  -  Yes.     October  — ;or  even  early  November  —  is  one  of  the  best  times  to  cull  the 
laying  flock.     Cull  out  the  hens  in  poor  condition,  —  those  that  have  molted  early, 
—  those  with  bright -yellow  beaks  and  Ehanks,  —  and  those. with  narrow  backs  and 
shallow  bodies.      The  more  carefully  you  cull  now,  the  better  breeders  you'll  have 
next  spring. 

W  -  Fny  do  you  take  out  the  hens  with  bright  yellow  beaks  and  shanks? 

R  -  The  beaks  and  shanks  of  the  best  layers  tend  to  fade  out  when  they  are  laying 
heavily. 

W  -  See  that  hen  over  there?    I  think  she's  egg  bound.    7fhat  can  I  do  for  her? 

R  -  Catch  her.    All  right,  now  —  hold  her  gently.     The  surest  method  of  treatment 
is  to  press  the  egg  toward  the  vent,  as  I'm  doing  now.    Now  puncture  the  shell,  — 
break  it  in  pieces  carefully,  —  and  withdraw  the  shell  and  egg  contents  very 
carefully.     If  you  give  the  hens  injections  of  cold  water  after  the  operation  it'll 
reduce  the  inflamaticn.    You've  got  to  be  cautious.     I'd  send  to  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  bulletin  on  "Diseases  of  Poultry".     It  will  give  you 
information  on  this  trouble  and  a  lot'  of  others  too. 

W  -  I  see.    What  makes  hen*  egg-bound? 

R  -  "Egg-bound"  really  means  failure  to  pass  the  egg  in  the  normal  way.  It's 
caused  by  inf lamation  or  some  obstruction  in  the  rear  part  of  the  egg  passage. 
By  the  way.  Mustard,  I  notice  some  of  your  hens  are  lame. 

W  -  Yes,  but  I  haven't  paid  much  attention  to  it  because  the  hens  seem  healthy 
enough.    They  look  well,  don't  they?    Combs  are  red.    Appetites  are  good.  Never 
have  any  trouble  getting  my  hens  to  eat.    Some  of  the  lame  ones  seem  ell  iright 
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until  they  get  poor  and  die.    Once  I  cut  one  open  and  noticed  her  liver  was  en- 
larged.   Wonder  what's  wrong. 

R  -  Maybe  it's  just  plain  lameness  due  to  high  roosts  and  hard  floors. 

W  -  Don't  think  so  Rabbins.  I  have  a  dirt  floor  in  the  coop.  Cover  it  with  straw. 
Roosts  aren't  so  very  high. 

R  -  Might  be  tuberculosis,  gout,  or  a  local  infection.     It  may  be  bumble  foot. 
That's  a  large  swelling,  or  abscess,  on  the  bottom  of  the  foot,  and  it  is  caused 
by  bacteria.    That  hen  probably  bruised  her  foot  and  the  bacteria  did  the  rest. 
Are  you  sure  your  hens  haven't  injured  their  feet  or  legs  in  some  way? 

W  -  Can't  see  how  they  could  do  that. 

R  -  Hens  may  have  tuberculosis.    The  lameness  and  enlarged  liver  going  together 
with  the  good  appetite  might  indicate  that.     If  I  were  you  I'd  sent  for  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  1200. 

W  -  I  wonder  if  my  hens  would  do  better  if  I  put  a  floor  in  my  poultry  house. 

R  -  Let's  go  in  and  take  a  look  at  the  floor  ycu  have  now.    Your  floor  should  be 
dry.    An  earth  floor  should  be  at  least  k  inches  above  the  level  of  the  ground 
outside.     Rats  and  other  pests  can  burrow  up  through  earth  floors  easily,  —  that's 
a  big  disadvantage.    A  board  floor  covered  with  a  layer  of  fine  sand,  -  with 
scratching  material  on  top  of  that, is  fairly  good.    Usually  it  won't  last  long, 
though,  unless  air  circulates  underneath  it.    A  good  concrete  floor  is  best  be- 
cause it's  durable,  sanitary,  and  easily  cleaned.    Don't  know  but  what  I'd  lay  a 
concrete  floor  this  fall,  if  I  were  you. 

W  -  I've  been  planning  to  do  it  for  some  time. 

R  -  Better  lay  it  soon,  then,  so  it'll  have  plenty  of  time  to  dry  out  before  winter 
comes.     If  it  doesn't  get  fully  dry,  your  poultry  house  may  be  damp  when  snow 
flies.     Say,  Mr.  Whittemore  those  hens  over  there  look  pretty  old.     I'd  cull  then 
out . 

77  -  Haven't  paid  much  attention  to  their  age.    Is.  there- any  way  to  tell  how  old 
they  are? 

R  -  Yes,  you  can  tell  something  about  their  age  by  the  scales  on  their  shanks. 
After  a  bird  has  passed  her  first  laying  year,  those  scales  become  coarser.  The 
hen's  face  gets  more  wrinkled,  too.    But  after  the  first  laying  year,  it's  hard 
to  tell  the  age  of  hens  accurately.     I'd  say  that  one  over  by  the  water  trough 
is  pretty  old. 

W  -  My  wife  says  she  was  five  years  old  last  May.     She  keeps  pretty  close  track 
of  some  of  the  hens.     Say,  Robbins,  is  there  a  preventive  or  a  cure  for  roup? 

R  -  You  can  prevent  it  pretty  well  by  taking  the  right  precautions.  Quarantine 
or  destroy  sick  birds  and  disinfect  the  premises.    Prevent  draughts  or  dampness  / 
in  houses.    When  you  bring  in  new  birds,  or  bring  exhibition  birds  back  fror^.  the  ' 
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poultry  show,  quarantine  them  10  days  before  you  put  them  with  the  rest  of  the 
chickens . 

W  -  How  do  you  treat  birds  that  have  roup? 

R  -Ought  to  lance  the  abscesses  beneath  their  eyes.     Then,  empty  them  and  swab 
out  witha  weak  tincture  of  iodine.     Sponge  the  nostrils  clean  with  warm  water. 
Syringe  the  nostrils  out,  or  dip  the  heads  of  all  the  birds  in  a  one-to-two 
hundred  silver  nitrate  solution.    Begin  with  the  healthy  fowls  when  you  dip.  Give 
the  flock  a  dose  of  Epsom  salts.    Then  keep  all  drinking  water  purple  with 
potassium  permanganate. 

Y?  -  What 1  s  the  one-to-two  hundred  silver  nitrate  solution? 

R  -  It's  a  solution  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  chemical,  silver  nitrate. 
¥  -  Tell  me,  Robbins,  -  never  mind.-    There  goes  the  dinner  bell.    Let's  go. 


*  * 


ANNOUNCEMENT;    These  farm  flash  programs  come  to  us  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.    Wednesday  as  usual,  is  poultry  day.  Tomorrow 
at  this  period  you  will  hear  answers  to  a  score  of  timely  and  important  fruit  and 
vegetable  questions.    Your  problems,  if  of  general  interest,  will  be  welcomed  by 
this  station  and  transmitted  on  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  re- 
plies,  both  by  letter  and  over  the  air.    For  further  information  on  subjects  dis- 
cussed today  see  your  own  county  agent  or  request  bulletins  from  college  or  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
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NOON  FABM  FLASHES                                                             Tues. , Oct. 26, 1926. 
PROGRAM  „   RELEASE  „  

ANNOUNCEMENT 

This  is  crops  day  in  the  farm  flash  program  from  the  U.  S.  department  of 
Agriculture.    If  you  fail  to  find  your  particular  problem  mentioned  in  any  of 
these  broadcasts  send  it  to  us  along  with  your  requests  for  bulletins  and  we 
shall  be  glad  to  forward  them  on  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

QUESTION:     Is  it  important  that  seed  corn  be  pinked  Before  frost? 

ANSWER:    Seed  corn  should  be  picked  before  the  first  heavy  frost.  Freezing 
immature  corn  or  corn  that  contains  even  a  slight  amount  of  moisture  destroys 
its  ability  to  germinate. 

PUBLICATION  AVAILABLE:    Farmers*  Bulletin  1175E. 
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QUESTION:    I  am  told  that  undried  corn,  stored  where  the  air  does  not  circulate 
freely  soon  loses  its  vitality.    Is  this  true? 

ANSWER:    Corn  containing  excessive  moisture  is  likely  to  heat  or  mold,  or  may  even 
germinate,  unless  ample  ventilation  is  provided.    It,  therefore,  is  important 
to  see  that  seed  corn  is  stored  where  the  air  may  circulate  freely  until  the  corn 
is  thoroughly  dry. 

PUBLICATION  AVAILABLE:    Farmers*  Bulletin  11751?. 

%  *  #  :'f  sfc  *  >!t  *  #  -*  *  #  ><c  *  *  *  *  * 

QUESTION:    How  soon  after  shucking  is  it  safe  to  shell  seed  corn? 
ANSWER:    Seed  corn  .may  "be  shelled  at  any  time  after  it  is  thoroughly  dry. 
PUBLICATION.  AVAILABLE:    Farmers'  Bulletin  1175F. 
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QUESTION:    Can  you  advise  the  amount  of  salt  to  be  used  when  cribbing  soft  corn? 
Would  it  improve  the  commercial  value  of  the  corn? 

ANSWER.    Salt  will  not  dry  soft  corn  but  it  will  help  to  draw  out  the  moisture 
and  check  the  development  of  mold*    This  will  aid  in  letting  the  corn  dry  without 
spoiling  if  plenty  of  ventilation  is  given.    From  8  to  12  quarts  of  salt  to  the 
load  of  corn  should  be  used* 

PUBLICATION  AVAILABLE:    Department  Circular  333C. 

QUESTION:    Please  tell  me  at  what  stage  com  can  safely  be  topped  without  damege 
to  the  ear.    Is  topping  of  corn  recommended? 

ANSWER:    Topping  corn  before  the  ear  is  nearly  matured  will  reduce  the  yield  of 
gXe&Jl,      £brn  must  be  topped  before  the  grain  is  matured  to  make  good  forage.  The 
practice  of  topping  corn,  therefore,  can  not  be  recommended,  except  under  unusual 
circumstances,  when  the  cost  of  forage  is  excessively  high,  and  labor  reasonably 
cheap. 
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QUESTION:  Is  there  a  danger  of  cutting  corn  too  early?  I  am  told  that  in  the  lat 
fall  a  field  of  corn  may  gain  a  bushel  of  grain  to  the  acre  each  day. 

ANSWER:    Corn  should  he  permitted  to  become  as  nearly  mature  before  cutting  as 
is  practicable.    About  two-thirds  of  the  feeding  value  of  the  stover  is  in  the 
leaves  and  if  cutting  is  delayed  too  long  much  of  this  is  lost.    The  yield  of 
grain,  however,  continues  to  increase  to  complete  maturity  so  that  cutting  too 
soon  results  in  a  material  loss  of  grain. 

QUESTION:    I  have  a  large  quantity  of  soft  corn  to  dispose  of.    I  have  no  silo 
and  not  enough  livestock  to  eat  it.    Is  there  any  other  solution? 

ANSWER:    Much  depends  upon  the  maturity  of  the  corn.    The  ears  of  very  immature 
corn  are  of  little  value  except  for  feeding.    They  may  be  saved  for  later  feeding, 
either  as  fodder  or  silage.    Corn  that  is  nearly  matured,  can  be  cut  and  shocked, 
until  the  ears  are  dry  enough  to  crib  safely.    Corn  that  is  matured,  but  not  dry, 
can  be  cut  and  shocked*    The  ears  can  be  harvested,  if  sufficient  storage  space 
is  available  so  that  they  need  not  be  piled  up  and  if  ample  ventilation  can  be 
provided.  Using  8  to  12  quarts  of  salt  to  the  load  of  com  will  help  to  check  the 
development  of  mold  while  the  corn  is  drying.  The  important  thing  in  storing  soft 
corn  is  to  provide  ample  ventilation.  It  also  is  important  not  to  store  the  wettest 
corn  with  that  which  is  more  nearly  dry. 

PUBLICATION  AVAILABLE:    Department  Circular  333C.  4 
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QUESTION:    Is  there  really  such  a  thing  as  chinch  hug  resistant  corn?    If  so, 
what  are  some  good  varieties? 

ANSWER;    Bulletin  243  of  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  reports  that 
the  Golden  Beauty,  Champion  White  Pearl  or  Democrat,  Mohave  and  Black  Hawk 
varieties  of  corn  are  resistant  to  chinch  "bug  attack.    Whether  these  varieties 
mil  prove  profitable  under  any  conditions,  however,  will  depend  upon  whether  or 
not  they  are  adapted  to  those  conditions.    In  general,  it  is  "better  to  avoid 
damage  "by  chinch  "bugs  "by  growing  crops  on  which  they  do  not  feed,  than  "by  relying 
on  a  resistant  variety. 

QUESTION:    How  does  the  cost  of  harvesting  corn  "by  hand  compare  with  the  use  of 
mechanical  pickers? 

ANSWER:     Cost  of  corn  picking  whether  the  work  is  done  by  hand  or  with  machinery  i; 
so  much  affected  "by  the  wages  of  labor  and  the  yield  of  corn  per  acre  that  a  com- 
parison of  costs  for  all  conditions  must  "be  made  very  general.      In  a  study  of  the 
use  of  mechanical  corn  pickers  in  the  Dakctas  made  in  1925,  the  cost  was  estimated 
to  he  about  five  and  a  half  cents  per  bushel.  3?or  successful  operation  of  the 
machine  the  ground  should  be  fairly  firm  to  provide  traction  for  the  machine  and 
the  stalks  should  be  slightly  damp  so  that  the  ears  will  not  be  lost  before  the 
stalks  are  carried  to  the  rolls.  In  short  corn,  or  in  corn  that  is  lodged,  the 
machine  has  an  advantage  in  eliminating  much  of  the  hard  labor  of  picking,  while 
at  the  same  time  there  is  a  possibility  of  greater  waste.  5 
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QUESTION:    Is  there  such  a  thing  as  smut-resisting  com? 


ANSWER:    Corn  varieties  differ  somewhat  in  their  susceptibility  to  smut,  though 
it  is  doubtful  if  any  varieties  can  be  called  resistant.    Selfed  lines  of  corn 
have  been  obtained  in  breeding  experiments  that  are  quite  resistant  to  smut  under 
some  conditions.    These  experiments  have  not  progressed  sufficiently,  however,  so 
that  varieties  are  available  for  general  planting. 

************* 

QUESTION:    I  have  been  trying  to  keep  my  corn  pure  and  have  succeeded  until  this 
year.    Right  across  the  river  from  my  yellow  corn  is  a  field  of  white  corn,  and  . 
I  wonder  whether  mine  has  mixed.    How  far  will  corn  mix?    How  does  it  mix? 

ANSWER:    Mixing  or  crossing  is  the  result  of  pollen  from  one  kind  of  corn, 
pollinating  the  silks  of  another  kind.    As  the  pollen  is  very  light  It  may  be 
blown  for  considerable  distances.    Corn  has  been  known  to  mix  or  cross  at  a 
distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
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QUESTION:    What  is  »mule"  corn?    Is  it  worth  trying  in  an  experimental  way? 

ANSWER:    Mule  corn  has  a  different  meaning  in  different  places.    In  general,  it 
is  not  advisable  to  try  novelties  in  practical  farming.    Most  of  the  agricultural 
experiment  stations  have  conducted  varietal  experiments  with  corn  and  are  in  a 
position  to  advise  which  varieties  are  more  profitable  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  States. 

QUESTION:    What  chances  would  I  have  in  getting  a  stand  of  alfalfa  by  sowing  in 
my  winter  wheat  field  next  spring? 

ANSWER:    Sowing  alfalfa  seed  in  winter  wheat  in  the  spring  is  not  recommended,  as 
the  practice  seldom  results  in  satisfactory  stands.    The  chances  are  somewhat 
better  where  the  seed  is  sown  with  spring  wheat  as  a  nurse  crop.    As  a  rule,  how- 
ever, better  stands  are  assured  where  the  alfalfa  is  sown  alone. 

PUBLICATION  AVAILABLE:    Farmers*  Bulletin  1283  "How  to  Grow  Alfalfa". 
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QUESTION:  How  can  I  make  a  good  alfalfa  cultivator?  I  have  used  the  regular 
alfalfa  cultivators  made  "by  different  companies,  "but  they  are  very  expensive. 

ANSWER:    The  most  satisfactory  type  of  alfalfa  cultivator  is  the  modified  form  of 
spring  tooth  harrow,  and  is  little  or  no  more  expensive  and  serves  most  of  the 
purposes.    The  ordinary  spring  tooth  harrow  may  be  converted  into  this  type  of 
alfalfa  cultivator  by  heating  the  teeth  and  folding  the  two  edges  "back  for  a 
distance  of  8  or  10  inches  from  the  tips,  thus  making  the  teeth  narrower  and 
doing  away  with  the  sharp  corners  which  might  injure  the  alfalfa.    Care  is  necessar:. 
to  avoid  taking  temper  out  of  the  steel. 

PUBLICATION  AVAILABLE:    Farmers'  Bulletin  1283  "How  to  Grow  Alfalfa"  * 

*  **  *  *  **  *  ***  *  ***  ******  *** * 

(Not  to  be  used  in  California) 
QUESTION:     Should  fall  season  alfalfa  be  pastured? 

ANSWER:    Fall  sown  alfalfa  should  not  be  pastured  the  first  fall  and  preferably 
not  the  first  year.    Pasturing  before  the  plants  are  thoroughly  established  is 
sure  to  injure  the  alfalfa. 

PUBLICATION  AVAILABLE:    Farmers*  Bulletin  1283  "How  to  Grow  Alfalfa" . 
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QUESTION:    Does  it  pay  to  roll  wheat  after  seeding? 

ANSWER:    Rolling  wheat  after  seeding  presses  the  soil  more  firmly  about  the 
seed  and  may  result  in  "better  germination  in  dry  soils.    It  is  generally  "better 
not  to  roll  after  seeding,  however,  as  the  ridges  left  by  the  drill  are  of  advante 
to  the  wheat  during  the  winter. 

*  $  *  *      *  *      *  *  *  #  *  *  *  *  *  * 

QUESTION:    Can  a  higher  protein  content    of  wheat  be  secured  by  planting  it  on 
ground  previously  grown  to  alfalfa? 

ANSWER:    Yes,  indeed.    Wheat  grown  on  land  that  has  a  plentiful  supply  of  nitrogen 
will  have  a  higher  protein  content  than  wheat  grown  on  land  lacking  in  nitrogen. 
As  alfalfa  adds  nitrogen  to  the  soil,  wheat  following  alfalfa  will  have  a  higher 
protein  content  than  wheat  grown  after  crops  that  have  made  the  land  poor  in 
nitrogen. 

QUESTION:    Would  it  pay  me  to  buy  a  straw  spreader?    How  much  straw  per  acre  is 
it  safe  to  add? 

ANSWER:    In  sections  where  winter  wheat  is  subject  to  very  severe  weather  con- 
ditions during  the  winter,  spreading  straw  on  wheat  may  help  to  insure  a  crop. 
Under  such  conditions  a  straw  spreader  that  will  spread  the  straw  evenly  and 
thinly  would  be  a  good  investment.    Prom  one  to  two  tons  of  straw  per  acre  is  enou 
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QUESTION;    How  can  I  treat  seed  "beans  and  peas  to  kill  the  weevil? 

ANSWER:    The  most  effective  method  of  treating  seed  beans  and  peas  to  kill 
weevils  is  to  fumigate  them  with  carbon  disulphid.    The  "beans  and  peas  should  he 
placed  in  a  tight  box  or  bin  and  the  carbon  disulphid  poured  out  on  top.    From  5 
to  15  pounds  of  the  fumigant  should  be  used  per  thousand  cubic  feet  of  space 
depending  upon  the  tightness  of  the  bin.    The  fumes  of  carbon  disulphid  are  in- 
flammable and  explosive  so  that-  fire  in  any  form  must  be  kept  from  the  building 
during  the  process  of  fumigation. 

>(c  >•/:  j(c  >jc  sK  #  *  >j<  *  j|<  ?zif  #  sjt  5)t  >)t  #  *  * 

QUESTION:    I  have  a  field  *hich  is  badly  infested  with  wild  oats.    I  disked  the 
field  after  harvest  and  about  a  month  ago  rain  started  the  wild  oats  in  fine  shape. 
Will  they  live  over  winter  and  start  next  spring? 

ANBWER;  The  wild  oat  is  a  plant  which  lives  one  year  only.  Disking  immediately 
after  harvest  is  a  good  practice,  provided  the  new  crop  of  seedlings,  which  usuall;7 
follows,  can  be  destroyed  by  grazing,  by  additional  disking,  or  by  fall  plowing  be- 
fore the  plants  mature.  Unfortunately  wild  oat  seeds  will  not  all  germinate  in  one 
season.  Some  seeds  retain  their  vitality  in  the  soil  for  several  years.  Therefore 
another  crop  of  wild  oat  seedlings  may  be  expected  next  spring  on  the  infested  fiel 
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Tues.Oct. 26,1926. 

AMTOUTTCE.IENT 

The  department  of  .Agriculture  has  requested  that  we  ask  you  if  this 
type  of  program  is  what  you  want.    This  method  of  presenting  information  is 
entirely  an  experiment.    Do  you  think  it  is  a  successful  one?    Letter  writing, 
we  know,  is  a  bother  and  besides  you  are  very  "busy.    That  is  the  reason  a 
communication  from  you  is  so  greatly  appreciated.    Ask  one  member  of  your 
family  to  take  the  responsibility  of  getting  off  a  letter  today.    Request  one 
or  more  of  the  bulletins  mentioned,  and  ask  a  question  or  two.    Your  letter 
will  be  referred  to  the  Department  of  .Agriculture  by  this  station. 
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Tues.Oct.26,1926. 

QUESTION:    Should  an  old  stand  of  alfalfa  go  into  the  winter  with  a  fairly 
heavy  growth? 

ANSWER:    In  the  northern  states  alfalfa  should  go  into  the  winter  with  at  least 
6  to  8  inches  of  growth.    This  applies  to  old  as  well  as  to  young  fields. 

PUBLICATION  AVAILABLE:    Farmers*  Bulletin  1283  "How  to  Grow  Alfalfa". 
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QUESTION:  I  have  a  piece  of  land  which  has  been  in  wheat.  I  want  to  sow  it  in 
orchard  grass  and  would  like  to  know  when  to  sow  and  how  much  seed  to  the  acre# 

MS  WEE:    The  general  practice  is  sow  orchard  grass  in  February  or  early  spring 
on  fall  wheat.    Where  the  orchard  grass  is  intended  to  he  harvested  for  seed 
3  to  4  pecks  of  seed  per  acre  are  sufficient,  otherwise  6  to  8  pecks  of  seed 
are  to  be  preferred.    Except  in  the  Northern  States  orchard  grass  may  he  sown 
in  the  fall  if  it  is  not  being  seeded  with  a  nurse  crop.    Fall  seeding  reduces 
weed  competition. 


Tabs  2,  3,  4,  8. 


Tue s.Oct. 26, 1926. 


QUESTION:    Kow  can  I  get  rid  of  wild  onions?    I  have  a  pasture  that  is  full  of 
them.    It  is  level  to  rolling  land, 

ANSWER:    Field  garlic  is  often  called  wild  onion.    To  destroy  the  plants  plow  the 
infested  land  deep  in  late  fall  when  the  plants  are  a  foot  or  more  high,  "being 
careful  to  turn  the  tops  completely  under.    Leave  the  land  rough  over  winter  or 
sow  winter  rye  if  the  soil  is  likely  to  wash  "badly.    The  following  spring  plow 
again  and  plant  to  some  intertilled  crop  such  as  corn,  in  checkrows.  Repeat 
this  method  the  next  year,  and  if  necessary  a  third  year ,.  "before  sowing  wheat 
again.    Then  sow  seed  grain  that  is  free  from  garlic  "bulh] 
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Tues.Oct. 26,1926. 


QUESTION:    'What  would  you  recommend  to  sow  this  fall  for  hay  next  summer?    It  is 
a  hillside  and  will  wash  "badly  unless  I  can  sow  something  this  fall.    I  would 
like  to  use  a  legume  "but  I  fear  that  it  is  too  late. 

ANSY7ER:     South  of  Tennessee,  that  is,  in  the  real  cotton  belt,  a  mixture  of 
winter  oats  and  Austrian  winter  peas  could  be  sown,  or  Abhruzzi  rye  and  vetch. 


Tabs  4  and  8 


Tues. Oct. 26,1925 

QUESTION:    Would  a  dressing  of  stable  manure  on  my  alfalfa  field  late  this  fall 
benefit  it  to  any  great  extent? 

ANSY/ER:    Your  alfalfa  should  "be  "benefited  a  great  deal  by  an  application  of  well- 
rotted  stable  manure  this  fall.    It  should  be  fine  and  well  distributed  to  avoid 
smothering  the  plants. 

PUBLICATION  AVAILABLE:    Farmers'  Bulletin  1283  "How  to  Grow  Alfalfa". 
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QUESTION:     Which  is  better,  spring  or  fall  plowing  for  corn  land? 

ANSWER:    Insofar  as  the  com  crop  itself  is  concerned,  fall  plowing  usually 
is  "better  than  spring  plowing.    Which  practice  should  be  used,  however,  will 
depend  upon  the  character  of  the  soil  and  the  whole  system  of  farming  being 
followed. 
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Noon  Farm  Flashes  (Poultry) .  release  


ANNOUNCEMENT:    Wednesday's  Poultry  Day  on  our  Farm  Flash  program.  You'll 
perhaps  remember  we  introduced  Art  Short,  Manager  of  the  Miller  Poultry  Farm, 
last  week.    He's  in  town  today,  bringing  a  few-crates  of  eggs  to  market,  and 
has  dropped  in  on  his  friend.  County  Agent  Robbins.    Mr.  Short  has  just  step- 
ped into  Mr.  Robbins1  office  to  talk  shop  for  about  fifteen  minutes. 


Robbins-— Well,  if  it  isn't  the  one  and  original  guardian  of  the  hens 
himself.    Sit  down.  Short,  and  make  yourself  at  home.    How  are  things  today? 

Short — Can't  complain,  Robbins.    I've  got  the  evidence  with  me,  too. 
Here's  a  check  for  six  crates  of  eggs  I  sold  this  morning.    Hope  it  will  last. 

I  hear  there's  likely  to  be  an  over-production  this  winter  —  and  a  corre* 
sponding  fall  in  price. 

R.— There'll  be  a  decline  in  price,  probably.    Expect  that,  don't  you? 

S.— But  I'm. told  there'll  be  an  over-production  of  eggs  this  winter. 

R-— I  wouldn't  worry  about  that-  if  I  were  you,  Short.    There's  never  an 
overproduction  of  eggs  during  the  winter  months  —  that  is.  the  production 
of  more  eggs  fcban  can  be  readily  used  up.    Of  course,  as  the  winter  progress- 
es, the  production  increases  and  the  price  usually  declines. 

S. --That's  a  fact.    Say,  Robbins,  I  have  a  bunch  of  Barred  Rock  capons- I 

want  to  fatten  to  catch  the  Christmas  market.    When  should  I  start  fatten- 
ing them? 

6  Ar1},^056  they're  getting  the  regular  growing  ration  now.  Well ,  about 
LSfUf  ;°If  the  time  you  V1**  t0  P**  them  on  the  market,  they  should  start 
getting  a  fattening  ration.  About  2  or  y  weeks  before  they  go' to  market;Con- 
iine  them  to  crates  and  force-fatten  them. 

Si —What  should  I  feed? 

w^S6  ^.S3*0**1^  season,  the  canons  could  get  a  mash  and- regular 
scrateh  feed.    This  mash  can  be  made  of  corn  meal,  bran,  middlings,  meat 
scrap,  and  ground  oats  ~  mixed  in  equal  parts.    During  the  last  few  weeks 
oeiore  they  go  to  market,  increase  the  corn  and  corn  meal  in  their  ration. 

II  I  were  you,  I'd  take  plenty  of  those  feeds  with  me  when  I  go  back  to  thfe 
Miller  place  this  afternoon.    The  corn  and  corn  meal  ought  to  make  xco  60  per 
cent  of  tha  fattening  ration. 

S- — At  what  age  should  the  capons  be  put  on  the  market? 

R. — Oh,  when  they* re  about  10  months  old. 


S.— What  price  will  they  bring,  in  comparison  with  fat  hens? 
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R, -Capons  oriag  from  10  to  20  cents  more  per  ponnd  than  hens,  during 
the  winter  months.  Short. 

just  got  through  ;the  molt. 

r  -Take  this  down  for  him,  Short.    A  good  ration  for  the  later  molters 
couTd  be*made  of  equal  parts  by  weight  of  corneal,  bran,  middlings.  6™und 
oats  and  meat  scrap.    Also,  a  scratch  feed  of  2  parts  cracked  corn  and  1  part 
wheat.    Have  mash  before  the  hens  all  the  time.    Feed  the  scratch  gram  twice 
a  day-    If  Dan  will  feed  semi-solid  buttermilk  at  the  rate  of  3    pounds  daily 
for  each  100  hens,  in  addition  to  the  mash  and  grain,  that  will  bring  the 
hens  through  quickly.    His  flock  should  get  plenty  of  green  feed.  , 

S,. — Mr.  Miller  has  plenty  of  sweet  milk  for  the  hens.  And  we»ve  been  feed- 
ing it  regularly.     Some  say  sour  milk's  better. 

R . — No  difference  in  the  food  value  of  the  two.    You  ought  to  feed  one  or 
the  other  and  not  change  off.     It's  more  common  to  feed  scour  milk. 

Some  experiments  tend  to  show  that  sour  milk  is  somewhat  more  helpful  in 
the  prevention  of  disease  in  young  chicks  than  sweet  milk.    This  hasn't  been 
clearly  established,  however. 

S. — We  have  plenty  of  skimmilk.    Wonder  if  we  could  feed  it  to  substitute 
for  meat  scraps. 

R. — Yes,  you  could.    Skimmed  milk  will  entirely  replace  meat  scrap  in  your 
ration  for  either  growing  chicks  or  laying  hens.    Best  practice  is  to  feed 
young  chicks  milk,  without  any  water.    Laying  hens  are  usually  given  both 
milk  and  water.    You  can  withhold  the  water,  if  there's  always  plenty  of  milk 
before  the  hens. 


S. — Do  you  think  smutty  wheat  would  hurt  the  hens? -> 

R. — Yes.    Smutty  wheat  isn't  suitable  for  poultry  feeding.    It*s  apt  to 
cause  injurious  results.    It  would  be  all  right  to  feed  wheat  which  appears 
almost  free  from  smut  and  only  has  the  black  dust. 

S. — As  I  dro»e  to  town  I  noticed  some  of  the  poultrymen  are  confining  their 
chickens  now  and  some  are  letting  them  run.    We've  just  finished  getting  the 
hens  in  winter  quarters.    Would  you  advise  keeping  them  in  all  the  time  from 
now  until  spring  breaks? 

R. — I'd  keep  the  layers  confined  to  the  laying  houses.    Breeding  stock 
should  be  allowed  to  run  out  in  good  weather  during  the  winter.    Depends  on 
the  section  of  the  country.    It's  best  to  confine  thera  in  the  North.  Down 
South  where  winters  are  mild,  they  let  the  hens  run  out  during  the  winter. 

It's  absolutely  necessary  that  the  houses  be  well  ventilated.    Part  of  the 
fronts  should  ba  open  during  the  day  so  the  hens  will  get  direct  sunlight  — 
not  light  which  has  passed  through  glass. 
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Be  sure  the  poultry  get  plenty  of  green  feed  when  they're  confined. 


S. — Just  what  I  was  going  to  ask  about,  Bobbins .     Do  sugar  beets  make  a 
good  winter  green  feed? 

R. — Only  fair.    Beets  are  comparatively  low  in  vitamins.    Other  green  feeds 
such  as  cabbage,  and  growing  greens,  are  higher  in  vitamins.    Yellow  carrots 
are  a  much  better  source  of  vitamins  than  beets.     If  you  can't  get  anything 
better,  beets  make  a  fair  green  feed  as  they're  of  a  succulent  nature  and  the 
hens  like  them. 

S. — What  about  sprouted  oats? 

R. — Sprouted  oats  make  a  mighty  good  green  feed.     Wny  not  try  them  this 
winter? 

S3- — Haven't  any  of  the  special  racks  they  use. 

R. — Don't  need  them,  Short.    At  the  U.  S.  Experiment  Farm  at  Beltsville, 
Maryland,  they  use  long  tables  with  U-inch  sides  for  sprouting  the  oats.  This, 
system  is  simplicity  itself  and  doesn't  cost  much.     The  oats  are  first  «3e>?.3& 
in  lukewarm  water  for  a  day.    Then  they  are  spread  out  on  the  table  about  3  l/2 
inches  thick.    Then  moistened  occasionally  and  shoveled  over  to  a  new  place  on 
the  long  table  each  day.    Table  should  be  placed  in  a  room  with  a  temperature 
of  from  70  to  80  degrees  F-    There's  always  some  practical  way  out,  you  kmow, 
Short . 

S. — That's  what  I'm  trying  to  find  right  now.    Here's  the  problem  I'm  up 
against,  Robbins.    Been  having  trouble  with  lice  and  mites.     Sprayed  with 
kerosene,  but  didn't  do  much  good.    Thinking  eome  of  whitewashing  the  houses. 
What  would  you  do?  , 

R. — If  you'd  dusted  the  pullets  with  sodium  floride  before  you  put  them  in 
the  laying  houses,  you»d  have  solved  part  of  your  problem  right  there.  You 
can  still  do  it,  though.    Use  commercial  sodium  floride.    Rub  small  pinches 
of  it  into  the  feathers  over  different  parts  of  the  body.    One  thorough  appli- 
cation will  practically  destroy  all  lice  and  will  keep  the  birds  free  from 
lice  for  several  months.    It  will  also  pay  to  whitewash.    Put  a  good  disin- 
fectant in  the  whitewash.    Carbolic  acid  is  good.    Or  else  disinfect  the  in- 
terior of  the  house  well  before  the  whitewashing  is  done.    If  you  want  a  good 
recipe  for  the  whitewash,  send  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  it. 

S.— That's  optimistic  talk.    What's  a  whitewash  mixture  I  could  spray  on 
the  walls  with  a  low  pressure  spray? 

R. — The  Department  of  Agriculture  says  this  is  a  good  one:  (1)  Slake  one 
bushel  of  quicklime  with  15  gallons  of  water.     (2)  Beat  2  l/2  pounds  of  rye 
flour  in  1/2  gallon  of  cold  water  and  then  add  2  gallons  of  boiling  water. 
(3)  Dissolve  2  1/2  pounds  of  common  rock  salt  in  2  l/2  gallons  of  hot  water. 
(h)  Mix  the  rye-flour  mixture  and  the  *alt-and-water  solution.    Then  pour  it 
into  the  slaked  lime.     Stir  until  well  mixed.    That  will  do  for  the  inside  of 
the  house. 
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±2,.-— Is  it  all  right  for  the  outside  of  the  houses,  too? 

R.-- >No.    Use  a  weatherproof  whitewash  for  the  outside  walls.    Might  make 
it  this  way:     Slake  a  bushel  of  quicklime  with  12  gallons  of  hot  water.  Then 
dissolve  2  pounds  of  common  salt  and  1  pound  of  zinc  sulphate  in  2  gallons  of 
boiling  water.    Pour  the  last  mixture  into  the  slaked  lime.    Add  2  gallons  of 
skiramilk  and  mix  thoroughly.    Be  sure  to  strain  the  whitewash  before  using  it 
in  a  spray  pump,  Short. 

S. — Wish  you'd  help  me  plan  another  rat  campaign,  Robbins.  Rats  are  begin- 
ning to  get  in  the  coops.    What  can  I  do  this  fall  to  get  rid  of  them? 

R. — The  common  enemy  again,  eh?    Let's  join  forces.    Kill  them  off  by 
putting  out  attractive  meat,  vegetable,  or  fruit  baits  poisoned  with  barium 
carbonate  or  powdered  squill.    One  part  of  the  poison  is  used  with  3  parts- : 
of  the  bait.    Rats  may  also  be  killed  by  pumping  calcium  cyanide  dust  into 
their  burrows.    Be  careful,  whatever  you  do.    Better  write  for  Farmers' 
Bulletin  on  "How  to  Get  Rid  of  Rats"  or  the  mimeographed  circular  on  "Kill- 
ing Rats  with  Calcium  Cyanide." 

S. — The  other  morning  I  went  out  to  the  coops  to  give  the  hens  their  eye-  . 
opener  of  scratch  feed.    This  was  in  the  Barred  Rock  coop.    Found  a  couple 
of  fine  hens  laying  dead  on  the  floor.    Didn't  notice  anything  wrong  yester- 
day.   When  I  looked  closely  at  the  dead  hens,  I-  found  their  combs  were  purple. 
Awfully  heavy.     Too  fat  altogether.  .  Thought  I'd  investigate.     So  I  cut  ..one 
of  the  hens  open  and  found  her  liver  was  about  twice  natural  size.  Soft. 
Easy  to  -.tear.    Couldn't  find  any  worms,  though.-   Gizzard  and  heart  were  sur- 
rounded with  fat.    Diagnose  this  case  for  me.    I  don't  want  to  lose  any  more 
birds . 

R. — I'm  no  chicken  doctor,  but  I  think  the  trouble  with  your  hens  is  what 
they  call  o-be-si-ty,  or  excessive  fatness.  Heavier  breeds  are  more  suscep- 
tible to  this  than  the  lighter  breeds.  You  named  the  common  symptoms  of  the 
disease* 

S.— What  causes  it?  . 

R.— It's  generally  caused  by  a  heavy  grain  ration  in  combination  with,  in- 
sufficient exercise.    It  often  interferes  with  egg  laying.    Sometimes  the  ... 
disease  causes  internal  rupture,  of  egg  yolks,  with  rapid  death  to  the  hens, 

S.— How  shall  I  fight  it,  Robbins? 

R.--Feed  grain  sparingly.    Scatter  it  in  deep  litter.    This  will  make  the 
hens  dig  for  a  living.    Reduce  starchy  ingredients  in  mash  and  supply  sprout- 
ed oats  or  other  greens.    Ever  have  any  trouble  with  worms  in  the  spring  chick- 
ens, Short? 

S. — I've  suspected  'em,  Robbins. 

R.— If  you'll  mix  2  per  cent  by  weight  of  tobacco  dust  in  their  mash  — 
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and  feed  this  for  3  or  U  weeks  —  you  ought  to  knock  the  worms.     See  that 

the  tobacco  dust  contains  not  less  than  one  and  five-tenths  per  cent  nicotine. 

S. — Well,  Robbins*  I'm  about  run  out  of  questions.    One  more  and  I'm 
through.     Our  fowls  have  the  interesting  little  habit  of  pulling  and  eating 
feathers.     If  I  want  to  keep  those  hens  properly  dressed,  I've  got  to  get  busy. 

R. — The  feather  pulling  habit  doesn't  often  develop  this  time  of  year.  It 
usually  comes  in  the  spring,  or  in  flocks  that  are  over-crowded.    The  only 
practical  remedy  ie  to  get  the  fowls  on  range.    Or  else  give  them  plenty  of 
room  in  the  houses.     Sometimes  feather-pulling  starts  because  the  hens  aren't 
getting  enough  animal  food  in  the  ration.    Meat  scraps  in  the  dry  mash  and 
skimmilk  will  often  prevent  the  practice  getting  started  in  the  flock. — Say, 
I've  given  you  enough  information  to  start  a  university.    Don't  you  think  it 
ought  to  hold  you  for  a  while? 

S. — Well,  thought  I'd  see  how  long  it  would  take  to  pump  you  dry.  Robbins. 
Thanks  a  lot. 

R. — Oh,  that's  all  right.  Art.     Come  in  again. 
S. — I  will.    Want  you  t?  come  and  see  me  soon. 
R. — I  certainly  will.     So  long. 
S. — Gcod-bye,  Robbins. 


*    *  * 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  Fruit  and  Vegetable  prDgrara  tomorrow.  Request  questions, 
especially  those  of  general  nature. 
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RELEASE  —  ~  


ANNOUNCEMENT 

This  is  fruit  and  vegetable  day  on  the  farm  flash  program  from 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.     If  you  fail  to  find  your  particular 
prohlem  mentioned  in  any  of  these  "broadcasts,  send  it  to  us  along  with 
your  requests  for  "bulletins  and  we  shall  "be  glad  to  forward  them  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture, 


******* 


QUESTION:  I  set  out  some  apple,  plum,  and  pear  trees  last  fall.  Is  it 
necessary  to  spray  before  they  are  ready  to  fruit? 

ANSWER:    It  nay  or  may  not  "be  necessary  to  spray  young  fruit  trees  from 
the  time  they  are  planted  until  they  "begin  fruiting.    They  should  "be 
examined  closely  and  when  any  of  the  trees  are  attacked  even  slightly 
with  San  Jose  Scale  the  whole  orchard  should  "be  given  a  dormant  spray 
during  the  winter  or  early  spring.    It  is  good  policy  to  spray  young 
fruit  trees  every  other  year  to  insure  against  even  the  slightest 
"beginning  of  scale  attacks,  since  it  is  much  cheaper  to  get  ahead 
of  the  scale  on  young  trees  than  on  hearing  trees.    Plum  and  cherry 
are  sometimes  attacked  "by  leaf  diseases  which  may  require  spraying 
with  fungicides  for  their  control  hut  peach  and  apple  usually  are 
not  so  attacked.    When  aphids  or  leaf  feeding  insects  attack  young 
apple  trees  during,  the  summer  a  suitable  spray  should  he  used. 
Bulletins  giving  full  instructions  on  how  and  when  to  spray  can  he  , 
procured  from  the  state  experiment  stations  or  from  the  U.  S,  Department 
of  Agriculture. 
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(Not  "be  be  used  on  Pacific  Coast) 
QUESTION:    Have  you  a  bulletin  on  the  home  storage  of  vegetables?    How  can  I 
get  it? 

ANSWEEs    U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Farmers1  Bulletin  No.  879,  gives 
information  on  the  home  storage  of  vegetables.    This  bulletin  can  be  secured 
free  by  addressing  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture.    Similar  bulletins  are 
issued  by  a  number  of  the  State  colleges  and  experiment  stations. 

********** 

QUESTION:    What  are  the  relative  merits  of  dusting  and  spraying  dormant  trees 
to  control  pests  and  diseases? 

ANSWER:    The  relative  merits  of  dusting  as  compared  with  spraying  dormant  fruit 
trees  have  never  been  fully  determined.    For  certain  pests,  as,  for  example, 
the  San  Jose  scale  (pronounced  San  Hozay),  dormant  spraying  with  oil  emulsions 
and  with  lime  sulphur  solution  seems  to  be  the  only  positive  method  of.  control. 

********** 

QUESTION:    Is  it  all  right  to  water  plants  with  well  water? 

ANSWER:    Well  water,  if  suitable  for  household  use,  will  be  satisfactory  for 
watering  plants.    Rain  water  is  better  while  chlorinated  or  other  chemically 
treated  water  such  as  is  used  in  many  city  systems  is  not  so  desirable  for 
watering  plants. 

********** 

QUESTION:    How  does  the  apple  market  situation  compare  now  with  one  year  ago? 

ANSWER:  Apples  have  been  selling  10  to  50  cents  per  bushel  lower  than  last 
season  especially  the  fall  varieties.     Some  representative  prices  around  the 
first  of  October  at  country  shipping  points  were  $3  per  barrel  for  good  Michigan 
Baldwins  or  Virginia  Grimes.     75  cents  per  bushel  for  eastern  red  fall  apples 
and  $1.25  per  box  for  extra  fancy  northwestern  Jonathans,,    The  market  crop  is 
fully  one-fourth  larger  this  year  than  last.    Most  markets  are  over-supplied 
with  homegrown  stock,  which  tends  to  reduce  the  demand  for  shipped-in  supplies. 
Western  boxed  fruit  has  been  active,  much  of  it  for  export.    The  foreign  trade 
was  the  bright  spot  early  in  the  season  because  of  high  opening  prices  in 
British  markets  but  demand  and  prices  there  are  likely  to  be  limited  by  pre- 
vailing hard  times. 

********** 

QUESTION:    Does  the  home  orchard  usually  pay? 

ANSWER*    The  home  orchard  may  not  pay  from  the  standpoint  of  dollars  and  cents, 
but  it  frequently  does  pay  from  the  standpoint  of  furnishing  the  family  with 
fresh  fruit  which  would  otherwise  usually  not  be  provided. 

s|c  ifc     sfc  zfs     j^c  sfc  sji 

QUESTION:  Will  hogs  in  an  orchard  harm  the  trees?  If  so,  what  is  a  good  pre- 
vention? 

ANSWER:  Hogs  in  an  orchard  may  harm  the  trees  in  two  ways,  first,  by  rooting  the 
the  soil  and  destroying  the  root  growth  of  the  trees,  and,  second,  by  either 
rubbing  against  the  trees  or  in  some  cases  by  gnawing  the  bark  of  the  trees. 
The  first  difficulty  can  be  prevented  by  ringing  the  hogs'  noses,  and  the  second 
difficulty  can  be  overcome  by  placing  a  screen  of  woven  wire  around  the  trees, 
this  being  fastened  to  stakes.  As  a  rule,  hogs  will  not  injure  an  old  apple 
orchard,  but  occasionally  they  seriously  damage  old  trees  by  chewing  the  bark 
from  the  trunks  of  the  trees.  The  pasturing  of  hogs  in  the  orchard  is  not 
generally  recommended  except  during  brief  periods  when  there  is  an  abundance 
of  ripe  apples  on  the  ground. 
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QUESTION;    Can  you  tell  me  how  to  bring  back  an  old  apple  orchard.  The 
trees  are  dead  or  partly  dead  and  production  is  unprofitable. 

ANSWER;    As  a  general  rule  it  will  not  pay  to  renovate  an  old  apple  orchard 
where  many  of  the  trees  are  dead  or  partially  dead.    In  cases  where  the 
varieties  are  good  and  enough  life  remains  in  the  trees,  severe  pruning  and 
the  removal  of  all  dead  material,  painting  the  wounds  rath  white  lead  paint, 
spraying  during  the  winter,  fertilizing  and  cultivating  during  the  summer, 
may  result  in  bringing  the  orchard  back  into  profitable  bearing,  but  the  out- 
come is  doubtful,  and  it  is  usually  better  to  plant  a  new  orchard. 

********** 

QUESTION;    Please  tell  me  how  to  start  spirea  from  cuttings.    Should  the  tip 
of  the  new  growth  be  used  or  should  the  new  growth  be  cut  into  pieces?  How 
long  should  the  cuttings  be. 

ANSWER:     Spirea  cuttings  are  made  by  cutting  the  dormant  wood  of  the  past 
season's  growth  into  sections  about  5  inches  long,  tying  these  in  small  bunches 
with  the  top  ends  all  one  way  and  packing  them  in  an  upright  position  in  boxes 
of  moist  sand  in  a  cool  cellar  over  winter.     Callouses  will  form  on  the  lower 
ends  of  the  cuttings  during  the  storage  period.    In  the  spring  of  the  year 
when  the  ground  is  in  condition  to  work  plant  the  cuttings,  calloused  end 
downward,  in  rows,  placing  the  cuttings  6  or  8  inches  apart.    Only  the  top 
inch  of  the  cutting  should  be  allowed  to  remain  above  ground.    Pack  the  soil 
firmly  about  the  cuttings. 

********** 

QUESTION;    Please  advise  me  how  to  store  celery  for  winter.    We  have  never 
found  a  good  way  to  store  it  so  it  will  keep  for  any  length  of  time. 

ANSWER:    Celery  for  home  use  can  be  stored  in  a  bed  of  earth  in  a  very  cool 
cellar,  but  mast  be  kept  rather  dark  and  the  roots  moistened  thoroughly. 
Another  good  method  is  to  store  it  in  the  pit  of  a  hotbed,  covering  the  bed 
with  boards  and  straw  instead  of  sash.    Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  method 
is  to  dig  a  trench  in  the  garden  about  14  inches  in  width  and  10  or  12  inches 
deep,  and  pack  the  celery  rather  closely  in  an  up-right  position  in  the 
trench,  imbed  the  roots  in  a  little  loose  soil.    Place  two  10- inch  boards 
on  their  edges  alongside  the  trench,  holding  them  in  position  with  stakes, 
and  bank  the  earth  up  to  the  top  of  these  boards.    As  the  weather  becomes 
colder,  cover  the  trench  by  nailing  short  strips  of  board  across  the  opening. 
Then  cover  with  other  boards  and  finally  with  a  layer  of  earth  to  keep  out 
the  frost.    The  ends  of  the  trench  should  be  kept  open  for  ventilation,  but 
closed  during  severely  cold  weather  by  means  of  bags  filled  with  straw.  If 
the  trench  is  not  properly  ventilated  the  celery  will  decay. 
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(QUESTION:  I  would  like  to  know  if  the  tulip  can  "be  left  in  the  ground  over 
winter  and  which  is  the  best  to  get. 

ANSWER:  Tulips  can  be  left  in  the  ground  throughout  the  year,  but  it  is  best  to 
lift  the  tulips  after  the  tops  have  died  down  during  the  early  summer  and  replant 
them  in  September  so  that  they  will  make  a  strong  root  growth  before  winter* 
Tulips  should  always  be  set  in  the  late  summer  or  early  fall  and  remain  in  the 
ground  all  winter. 

********** 

QUESTIONS  I  wish  to  plant  potatoes  next  spring  and  want  to  plow  the  ground  this 
fall  after  a  good  covering  of  manure.  Then  I  wish  to  apply  2  tons  of  lime  to  the 
acre  and  drag  it  in  with  a  spike tooth  harrow  so  I  can  get  a  good  stand  of  clover. 
Will  this  application  be  good  for  the  potatoes  or  will  it  be  harmful, 

ANSWER:  It  will  be  all  right  to  plow  the  land  this  fall  and  apply  the  manure, 
especially  if  the  manure  is  partly  rotted.  It  is  not  advisable  to  apply  lime  prior 
to  planting  potatoes,  as  the  lime  promotes  the  development  of  potato  scab.  Apply 
the  lime  after  the  potatoes  are  harvested  and  before  planting  the  clover, 

********** 

QUESTION:  Is  it  harmful  to  prune  peach  trees  in  the  fall? 

ANSWER:  Peach  trees  should  hot  be  pruned  in  the  fall  until  after  the  wood  is  fully 
ripened.  Early  pruning  results  in  the  cut  ends  drying  out  and  thilfliable  to  be 
followed  by  decay.  Peach  trees  should  always  be  pruned  before  they  start  growing 
in  the  spring. 
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QUESTION:    Will  apples  keep  better  in  storage  if  wrapped  in  paper. 

ANSWER:  Certain  varieties  of  apples  which  are  especially  subject  to 
storage  scald  keep  better  if  wrapped  in  a  special  oiled  paper. 
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QUESTION:  Our  root  crops  like  turnips,  "beets,  carrots,  and  salsify  have 
begun  to  wither  a  little  already  in  our  basement.     It  is  plenty  cool 
enough,  but  very  dry.    What  can  we  do  to  prevent  this  trouble? 

ANSWER:    Moisten  the  root  crops  by  sprinkling  a  little  water  over  them  or 
cover  them  lightly  with  clean  sand  containing  a  little  moisture.  Spreading 
burlap  bags  over  the  roots  in  storage  and  moistening  these  slightly  from 
time  to  time  will  help.     Care  must  be  taken,  however,  not  to  have  too  much 
moisture  or  decay  will  follow.    Keep  the  temperature  low. 
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